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Wherever the talk turns to tennis 





players favor | DAVIS | Rackets 

















strung with | VICTOR | GutStrings 





Top ranking tennis players from all parts of the country come to 
enjoy the excellent playing facilities at The Broadmoor, Colorado Springs, Colo. 





Directing summer tennis 


activities at the Broadmoor is 
Professional Chet Murphy. 

In his amateur days he and his 
brother Bill were ranked 

ninth in National Men's 
Doubles. While playing for the 
University of Chicago, the 
Murphy brothers were Big Ten 
Champions and runners-up in 
the National Collegiate Doubles. 
Chet was also Big Ten 

Singles Champion and 
runner-up in the National 
Collegiate Singles. During the 
school year Mr. Murphy now 
conducts a lively tennis program 
at the University of Minnesota. 


Six all-year, all-weather courts afford guests the choice of 
enjoying the game as participants or spectators. Each year 
the Broadmoor sponsors a unique Family Invitation Doubles * 
Tournament with play in four events: Men's Doubles, 
Husband and Wife, Father and Son and Mother and Son. 
This year’s tournament will be played July 1-7. 
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FREE : 1S Rackets gi 


° Tests show 
how string tension 
affects your game. 
Write for booklet... 


VICTOR SPORTS Incorporated 
5115 S. Millard Avenue, Chicago 32, Illinois 
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Letters To The Editor 





I was quite disturbed by articles that 
appeared, mostly in the East, to the 
effect that Art Larsen has recovered. 
I wish that were true, but such is 
not the case. Recent electrical tests of 
brain waves have shown definite brain 
damage. Also, the sight of his left eye 
has been permanently impaired with no 
hope of recovery. At the moment, he is 
a patient at the Rehabilitation Center of 
the Kaiser Foundation Hospital in Val- 
lejo. He spends five days a week there 
and is at home for two. He is receiving 
therapy for the paralysis and for his 
speech, and he is learning to read and 
write again. The lobe of the brain that 
is damaged has to do with memory, and 
other unused portions of the brain must 
be taught to do the work of the damaged 
lobe. 

Part of the therapy is to bring him in 
contact with the past and the people 
he has known. He has yet to remember 
my name, and I have known Art over 
18 years. The doctors have advised his 
attending gatherings of tennis players 
so that he will be in the company of 
friends he has known. While attending 
a dance given by the Golden Gate Ten- 
nis Club, some newspaper photogra- 
phers put a baton in his hand and took a 
picture of him, apparently leading the 
orchestra. I understand this picture re- 
ceived publicity in the East, and | 
would appreciate it if you would cor- 
rect such erroneous impressions since 
the public who so generously helped 
Art are entitled to the true facts regard- 
ing his condition. If he recovers (and 
God hope he does), it will only come 
after a long, undetermined period, 
which will cost far more than was rea- 
lized. There is also the possibility of 
further brair surgery. 

Northern California joins in thank- 
ing Don Budge, Dick Savitt and all for 
their charitable and_ philanthropic 
work done in Art’s behalf. A point that 
was proved beyond a doubt was that 
tennis takes care of its own! 

James B. Moffet 

President, 

Northern California 

Tennis Association 
* * a 


“Improving Your Game” by Don 
Budge, with his illustrations, is an ex- 
cellent method of instruction. However, 
in your January issue Don criticizes 
Ken Rosewall for starting his service 
with the weight on his forward foot and 
developing a rocking motion. This same 
“rocking motion” has not hampered the 


service of Gonzales, Segura or other 
I feel the important factor in the serv 
is to make sure the weight is back befor 
the hit and is then transferred to the 
forward foot on the finish. 

Ed Faulkner 


Swarthmore, Pa. 
oe * 2 


Pancho Segura uses the rocking mo 
tion, but his serve is certainly not his 
forte. Pancho Gonzales starts with his 
weight back. Practically all the grea 
serves to date have started with the 
weight back, with only one or two rar 
exceptions. It seems apparent to me that 
this is the simplest method of hitting 
the correct serve. The rock cannot help; 
if it did, the good players would cer. 
tainly have discovered it by now. It is 
only adding one more and, in my opin 
ion, an unnecessary, movement to com. 
plete the stroke. The simplest method 
is the most preferential. 

Don Budge 
New York, N. Y. 
* = 


* 

Please tell J. Joubert and C. Held. 
man for me that “25 Years Ago” is one 
of the features of WORLD TENNIS 
that I most enjoy. Twenty-five years 


ago I was writing for Pop Merrihew’s} 


ALT, which celebrated its Silver An- 
niversary with the April 1932 issue. 
For my part, I am mighty glad that 
you are carrying on so ably where Mer- 
rihew and Dr. William Plummer Jacobs 
left off. If there were no WORLD TEN. 
NIS, we enthusiasts could only dream 
of the past. As it is, we can keep in close 
touch with tennis and tennis players 
all around the world. Thanks! 
Robert R. Christie 
Louisville, Ky. 
* —_ * 

I noted with some amusement that 
Barry MacKay was selected for the 
Davis Cup Squad just after his fine 
victories in Buffalo. The Selection Com- 
mittee invariably names a young player 
to the Squad after he has played a 
good tournament; they are equally swift 
in removing him from same one or two 
months later. It must be extremely 
dificult for these young players to be 
raised to the highest position in the 
game, then dropped with alacrity when 
another young player has a good week. 
Think what would happen in women’s 
tennis if the Wightman Cup team mem: 
bers were selected or dumped on the 
basis of one good week or one bad one! 
Fortunately the girls are selected in 
most cases on the basis of their rank: 
ing the previous year. 





WORLD TENNIS, incorporating American Lawn Tennis and the Racquet, is published monthly at 82 Beaver St., N. Y. C. by WORLD TENNIS, INC. 


Subscription price United States, Canada, Mexico, 
Re-entered as second class matter November 9, 1953, at the Post Office, N. Y. 


e-en 
1954. Printed in U. S. A. 
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Central and South America, four dollars 





per year. For all other foreign countries add $1.00 per year. 
under the act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry in Hanover, N. H., October 27, 
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FULL FLEX 


BIG TENNIS NEWS 


MEDIUM FLEX 


FIRM FLEX 


Now ... the world’s finest playing rackets in a choice of 3 flexibilities 


Only Bancroft could top America’s top-ranking racket—the 
Bancroft SUPER WINNER! You'll find the Diamond Jubilee 
SUPER WINNER even more responsive . . . even more a part 
of you and the game you play. For now this great racket is 
available in a choice of three flexibilities, 

to meet the exact demands of every type of player. 


Full Flex The very flexible SUPER WINNER I for maximum 
responsiveness and feel. The flat shaft design and dual bamboo 
lamination absorb shock and minimize the possibility of 

tennis elbow or sore shoulder. The extra flex 

also “carries the ball” for better control. 


Medium Flex The SUPER WINNER II features medium 
flexibility. It is Bancroft’s most popular combination of 
strength, feel and playing qualities. 


Firm Flex The firm, solid-hitting SUPER WINNER III 
often preferred by those who play “The Big Game”. 
The Australian type shaft has a 

rigidity of feel desired by the hard hitters. 






Watch for news of these other Bancroft FIRSTS! 


REGISTERED RACKETS — Every SUPER 
WINNER is registered with Bancroft, so that you can 
always order another and know it will be as much 
like the original — in weight, balance and grip 

— as it is humanly possible to make two tennis rackets. 


THE IDENTICALLY MATCHED PAIR 

— Two SUPER WINNER Registered Rackets crafted 
from the same wood, in handsome Presentation Case. 
For those who demand the very best, here is the 
ultimate in tennis equipment. 


Your Bancroft tennis dealer or pro shop will be 
glad to demonstrate the 3 flexibilities in the 
SUPER WINNER for 1957, and help you register 
the racket of your choice. And you'll want to see 
Bancroft’s great new gift and tournament prize 
idea — the Identically Matched Pair of SUPER 
WINNER Registered Rackets. Visit him soon! 


SUPER WINNER Strung $25 and up; Frame $20 
WINNER Strung $17.50 and up 
Write to Dept. W5 for illustrated folder 


Bancroft By - 


IDENTICALLY MATCHED PAIR Strung $75 and up, 
with Presentation Case 


You'll pray Boones wan Baneron 








VISIT FAMOUS SEVEN FALLS 







Colorado Springs, Colorado 





No visit to the Pike’s Peak region is complete without seeing 
Famous Seven Falls. Nature’s scenic masterpiece by day, a fairy- 
land under lights at night. The only completely lighted canyon 
and waterfall in the world. Viewed by 300,000 visitors each 
year and acclaimed The Grandest Mile of Scenery in Colorado. 
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The Ford Family of Fine Cars Grows on Refreshing New Ideas 


We certainly must have a very special kind of talent at 
Ford Motor Company. Our stylists and engineers keep 
coming up with refreshing new ideas almost every day. 
Their “‘imagineering” gets us in the habit of being first 
with new models and features. 


Want an example? @ Take the Ford retractable hardtop 
... the only production steel-roofed hardtop which 
changes automatically, at the flick of a finger, to a top- 
down convertible. There’s never been anything like it! 


@ And there’s the disappearing back window on 
Mercury’s completely new line of station wagons! By 
remote control, if you like, this window lowers into the 
tailgate. This eliminates the liftgate . . . makes an “all 
clear” loading platform when the tailgate is down. 


There are more examples: © the Quadra-Lite Grille 


on the Lincoln . . . the car that introduced dual head- 
lamps to the American Road, @ and the Average Speed 
Computer on Mercury’s Turnpike Cruiser . . . an instru- 
ment which, among other things, lets you calculate your 
average speed at any point on a trip. @ Then there’s the 
distinctive Thunderbird, the only successful personal car 
in America . . . or the Continental—the ultimate expres- 
sion of automotive styling. 

We have over 50 years of car-building experience— 
and a determination to stay young-minded. We think 
these cars prove it. 

In styling freshness, engineering advancement and 
economic long life, the Ford Family of Fine Cars offers 
you your greatest values. And these are Jasting values 

. a fact you'll appreciate when the time comes to 
trade in on a new model. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
FORD « THUNDERBIRD « MERCURY « LINCOLN ¢ CONTINENTAL 


FORD TRUCKS*+ TRACTORS « FARM 
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FRONTIER REFINING CO. 





When in Denver 
please give us 
a call—and we'll 
play a set or two. 








CLA-PLA 





The best resurfacing material 
available for Play Areas 


Ideal for Tennis Courts. . 


. Improves the playing quality 
of your present court 


- Faster - speeds up your game 


« Always an accurate and true 
bounce 
® 
EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENT 
Professional Tennis Co. 
P.O. Box 2713 Cincinnati 37, O. 


APPLIED BY INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 















If a business were run the way the 
Selection Committee runs the Davis 
Cup Squad, then men would be pro- 
moted for a good job done one 
week and demoted for an error the fol- 
lowing week. It’s a great way to build 
morale! 

A. R. Thompson 
Chicago, IIl. 





*The Sportsmanship Of 
Mervyn Rose 

Mervyn Rose of Australia reminded 
one of the story of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde at the St. Andrew Club yesterday 
afternoon, in the International Invita- 
tion Lawn Tennis Tournament. He 
pleased the huge gallery with his great 
tennis, looking what he really is—one 
of the greatest players in the world 
today; then he shocked them with about 
the worst exhibition of sportmanship 
on a local court within the memory of 
the present generation of Jamaicans. 
Disagreeing with a line call in the men’s 
doubles final, he hurled down his racket 
and spoke to the umpire, asking that 
the man on the line be removed. The 
poor lad, a schoolboy, quickly melted 
away. 

That was just the beginning. Later, 
Pancho Contreras of Mexico, also disa- 
greeing with a decision, turned his back 
to the court, looked to high heaven and 
shouted “Dios.” 

Mervyn Rose’s demeanor all week has 
been the cause for adverse comment, 
and it is very important for the sake 
of the younger generation of Jamai- 
cans to explain that Mr. Rose’s action 
yesterday, and Mr. Contreras’ for that 
matter, must not be imitated and was 
the reverse of what is considered proper 
and gentlemanly. 

Alva Ramsay 
The Daily Gleaner 
oe * ° 

The comments of Mr. Alva Ramsay 
. . . concerning the sportsmanship of 
Mr. Mervyn Rose in the recently con- 
cluded St. Andrew Club Invitation Ten- 
nis Tournament must, I feel, have come 
as a surprise to those who had the 
privilege of witnessing Wednesday’s 
memorable exhibition of skill and endur- 
ance by this fine player. Mr. Ramsay 
writes that Rose exhibited “about the 
worst exhibition of sportsmanship in a 
local court within the memory of the 
present generation of Jamaicans” when, 
after disagreeing with a call made by 
a linesman, he threw down his racket 
and asked that the linesman be replaced. 

Throughout this otherwise finely run 
tournament, the difficult job of calling 
the line shots was entrusted mainly to 
school boys. These youngsters tried 
their best but did not have the experi- 


ence to perform adequately this task, 
which should have been given to ex. 
perienced tennis players. By the mid. 
dle of the last match on Wednesday, 
the final of the men’s doubles, both 
players and spectators were slightly 
fed up with the frequency of these 
incorrect calls. At this stage Mr. 
Rose, who had been on the courts 
for over five hours that day, disagreeing 
with a line call, threw down his racket 
and asked the umpire to change the 
linesman. This is the conduct which is 
alleged makes Mr. Rose a discredit to 
his country. 

[Mr. Ramsay] omits to mention that 
shortly after this incident, the standard 
of line calling deteriorated to the ex- 
tent that the Tournament Director him- 
self (not a man to be cowed by the tan- 
trums of players) of his own volition 
requested the linesmen not to make any 
more calls and asked the players to 
make the calls themselves. | am sure 
that everyone who saw the tournament 
was as impressed as I was with the 
ability and sportsmanship of Australia’s 
Mervyn Rose, a champion and a gentle- 
man on and off the tennis courts. 

G. Anthony Bourke 
Stony Hill, Jamaica, B.W.I. 
* * * 


. . . Mr. Bourke has the advantage 
over me of closer acquaintanceship with 
Rose, as he very kindly put up both 
the Australian and his wife at his beauti- 
ful Stony Hill home during their stay 
here, so he must have had mariy op- 
portunities to observe Rose’s conduct 
and become his friend. And like a true 
friend, Mr. Bourke sets out to defend 
his friend. Here again, Mr. Bourke has 
the advantage over me: a responsible 
newspaperman must always put the 
community before his friends with the 
frequent result that he loses the less 
worthy among them as, for the sake 
of the community, he dares not attempt 
to defend unsporting conduct. The lay- 
man is not weighed down by such a 
heavy responsibility and may attempt 
to “lay down the life of the community 
for that of his friend.” 

Here is the real test for Mr. Bourke. 
If he succeeds in convincing the com- 
munity that Rose’s conduct at the St. 
Andrew International was that of a 
gentleman and a sportsman, then he 
will have set up the Australian as an 
example for our young folk to follow. 
If the public continue to voice their 
horror of what Rose did, as people on 
all sides have been #oing, then our 
young folk will continue to follow the 
old ways. 

Now, come, Mr. Bourke, would you 
have all our kids conduct themselves as 
Rose did at St. Andrew Club last week? 





*The original article by Mr. Ramsay was published in Kingston, Jamaica by The Gleaner and 
was followed by an exchange of letters between Mr. Ramsay, Mr. Bourke and several others. 
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Play a Slazenger... for the best you 


can play 


SOLD BY YOUR TENNIS PROFESSIONAL AND LEADING SHOPS 


pistrieuteo 8Y PENNSYLVANIA SPORTING GOODS CO. 


910 SPRING STREET e PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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Better bounce and balance, truer flight, 
longer life—all built into the Pennsy]- 
vania X-76 energized tennis ball, with 
a Nylon-Dacron wool felt cover that 
actually roughs up in play. Try a can 
of these championship tennis balls— 
you'll feel the difference with your 
first stroke. 















Pennsylvania Athletic Products Division ° Akron, Ohio 


——— 










Better play... 











e Most resilient 
braided nylon strings. 


e Used by leading 
manufacturers. 
e Specially processed 
for finest finish. 
e Stronger... Tougher. 


INFALLIBLE 


Braided Nylon Racket — 


For better performance and your best game, insist 
on INFALLIBLE—the most efficient, most durable 
racket strings. 

Available in Premier and De Luxe Grades 


Tennis + Badminton « Squash 


THE KINGFISHER-BRISTOL CO. 


257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Plant: Rockville, Connecticut 


PREMIER GRADE 
q_ihanis evaine 








Ps ial. 
for professional 
use. Write for 
details and nearest 
distributor. 











Alva Ramsay 
The crowd at the St. 


Andrew on 
Wednesday last had the greatest sym. 
pathy for Mr. Rose. The lining was 
very bad and was spoiling the tennis, 
as Mr. Roper [the Referee] obviously 
agreed when he asked the linesmen to 


cease calling. Mr. Ramsay has often 
remarked that one of the things lack. 
ing in Jamaican tennis is the will to win, 
May I ask how is one to develop this 
will to win when it is required of him 
to give away many points which he 
has striven might and main for, and to 
which he is entitled? This passive ac. 
ceptance of bad calls must naturally 
lead to a passive outlook on the game in 
general. In other words, what is the 
use of really trying too hard, only to 
be frustrated by a bad call? 

D. A. DuMont 

Kingston, Jamica 


* * * 


Personally, I was quite shocked at 
the conduct of several of the Davis Cup 
players. I felt, or it seemed to me, that 
they belittled the local umpires and, at 
their displeasure, ignored their author- 
ity. I wonder what their conduct would 
have been if an American had been in 
“The Chair.” 

Curt H. Reisinger 
New York, N. Y. 


* * * 


The case for open tennis can be com- 
pared with its close ally, golf, which is a 
progressive yet more expensive sport. 
The golf tournament schedule reveals an 
amazingly small number of pro events 
as against the amateur tourneys. During 
April, May and June, there are 11 men’s 
pro events and 9 women’s pro events, 
plus the men’s open at Toledo, the 
women’s open at Mamaroneck and four 
other state opens. The number of golf 
amateur events during these three 
months totals 57, plus hundreds of 
golf club invitations, all amateur! 

Amateur tournaments surpass the 
pros by a 5 to 1 ratio; it is probably 
nearer 400 to 1 with all the unscheduled 
club invitations. It is therefore obvious 
that amateur tennis will not lose control 
of the game by opening up to the pros 
but will only benefit by the vast, coun- 
trywide publicity from each week’s pro 
or open event, as is the case with golf. 

In open tennis, we week-end amateurs 
would be competing against Simon 
Pures, not against semi-pros who play 
25, 30 or 35 weeks a year. Holding a 
job only allows participation in local 
tournaments, and there are very few in 
one’s particular area. The player has to 
travel to take in many tournaments, and 
that eliminates the holding of a business 


position.. 
Bill Tully 
New York, N. Y. 
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For your 
BIG game, 
play these fine 








Spalding rackets 






Keen balance, extra reinforcements at the 
throat and shoulders make the Spalding 
KROBAT® and the Spalding-made Wright & 
Ditson DAVIS CUP® the finest tennis rackets 
made for today’s fast net play. 

New, longer, streamlined throat design al- 
lows more mastery in ground strokes, too. In 
fact, these are superb rackets made for years 
of fine, hard tennis. 











Take your choice 

The KROBAT racket features gold above blue 
throat face and a blue leather grip; the 
DAVIS CUP has white above red throat face 
and a red leather grip. 

Both $23.00 with Spalding Pro-Fected nylon 
strings. Of course, all Spalding merchandise is 
guaranteed unconditionally. 
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Wright & Ditson DAVIS CUP 


ALDING 


sets the pace in tennis 
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ASHAWAY 





Braided Racket Strings for Tennis and Badminton 


ASAAMWUAY Braided Racket Strings CHOICE OF THE CHAMPIONS 


GREATER SPEED! Super-resilient core wound from hun- 
dreds of individual nylon strands gives high impact... 
greater speed in your serves and slams . . . sweeter “ping” 
.- longer lasting resiliency. 


BETTER CUT AND SPIN! Specially braided “Armor” cov- 
ering wedded to core for more effective gripping surface. 


BETTER CONTROL! Firmer “bite” makes for easier han- 
dling of returns ... more accurate control of your placements. 


HIGH TENSILE STRENGTH! May be strung at tensions 
up to 70 pounds if desired. Stays taut in your racket. Gives 
exceptional wear, yet is less expensive. 














FREE TENNIS 
BOOKLETS 

“Good Courtsmanship” 
and “Official U.S.L.T.A. 
Rules.” Ask your tennis shop 
or write Ashaway Products, 
Inc., Ashaway, R. 1. 





ASHAWAY PRO-FECTED BRAID 
(Ebony Spiral) 


Approximate 
Tournament 
Stringing Cost: 
Tennis: $6.00 

(15 or 16 gauge) 
' Badminton: $4.00 
(20 gauge) 





STRING 


ASHAWAY MULTI-PLY BRAID 
(Green Cross) 


Approximate 
Tournament 


minton: 
(19 gauge) 


ASHAWAY MONO. (Solid Nyion) 


available at some price os Multi-Ply 


U.S. Davis Cup Stars 
eur Winners 
Top-Ranking Pros 


National Amat 
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GILBERT SHEA, BOB PERRY, BUDGE PATTY, MARTHA CASTLES, C. is still far below the level evidenced 
ALPHONSO SMITH, MARY HARDWICK, KENNETH HOWELL, A ; overseas, American tennis ie on the 
BEISSER ’ ’ 4 AND ARNOLD upswing! Photo, E. Peter Schroeder. 
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Arriving at the airport in Kingston are (| to r) Orlando Garrido, Pauline Edwards, Margarita Bonstrom, Whitney Reed, Jean Clarke, 
Darlene Hard, Jerry Moss, Angela Buxton, Giuseppe Merlo, Maria Esther Bueno and lyo Pimentel. 


THE ST. ANDREW INVITATION 


This year’s St. Andrew Club Interna- 
tional Tournament drew the largest 
crowds seen at a Jamaican event since 
the appearance of Dick Savitt and Budge 
Patty in 1952. The big attraction this 
year was Mervyn Rose, whose reputation 
as one of Australia’s “big game boys” 
preceded him to Jamaica. Fresh from a 
series of victories in Florida, Panama 
eand Baranquilla, Rose treated the 
crowds to a great exhibition of net play 
to take the singles and doubles. 


Poor Line Calling 

An otherwise excellently run tourna- 
ment was marred by the worst line call- 
ing ever seen here. The Club officials 
had asked school boys, most of whom 
were inexperienced, to take lines during 
the tournament, with the idea of giving 
them a chance to see good tennis played. 
Unfortunately, this proved a costly mis- 
take and resulted in a series of minor 
incidents which reached a climax in the 
men’s doubles final, when Mervyn Rose 
threw down his racket and loudly de- 
manded that a certain youngster taking 
a line be removed. Rose’s outburst was 
not well received by certain sections of 
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by SYDNEY PHILLIPS 


the spectators, and he was severely taken 
to task the next day in the local press. 

Another incident took place between 
Darlene Hard and Mexico’s Yola Ram- 
irez when heated words passed between 
the two players as the result of a line 
call. 

A New Champion 

Other than these unfortunate inci- 
dents, St. Andrew Club had a very suc- 
cessful tournament and fans got a 
glimpse of a future “tennis great” in 
Brazil’s Maria Esther Bueno who, at the 
age of 16, is junior and senior singles 
champion of her country. Maria teamed 
with Darlene Hard to take the women’s 
doubles over a field that included Angela 
Buxton-Shirley Bloomer and Yola Ram- 
irez-Rosa Maria Reyes. In the first round 
of the women’s singles, Maria drew Dar- 
lene Hard, the eventual winner, and had 
the distinction of being the only player 
to deuce a set with her. 

A fine gesture was made by tourna- 
ment director “Bull” Roper and the 
players as they passed through the 
crowds with a “Benefit Box” for Art 
Larsen, who had been a great favorite 





with the spectators when he won the 
men’s singles at this tournament in 1954 
and 1955. 


The Men’s Singles 


The first of many upsets occurred 
when Venezuela’s Iyo Pimentel played 
a good match to defeat Mexican Davis 
Cupper Pancho Contreras, 6-1, 4-6, 6-2. 
However, he passed out tamely in the 
next round to Don Candy, 6-1, 6-1. An- 
other surprise came when the No. 1 
seed, Herb Flam, one set up and leading 
in the second against Italy’s Beppe Mer- 
lo, faded badly to lose 4-6, 8-6, 6-0. 
Once again Don Candy seemed to stand 
in the way of the upsetter as he blasted 
Merlo, 6-2, 6-4. 

Whitney Reed, No. 14 in the U. S. 
rankings, proved the sensation of the 
men’s field, his semi-final match against 
Rose being the best match of the tourna- 
ment. After just scraping through Ja- 
maican Ron Cooper 8-6, 6-8, 6-3 in the 
first round, he put out Mario Llamas 
8-6, 6-2 and lifted his game to blast 
Brazilian touch master Armando Vieira, 
5-7, 6-1, 6-2. In his match against Rose, 
Reed’s brilliant backhand crosscourt 
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passing shot repeatedly had Rose diving 
late or standing flatfooted, gaping in 
disbelief. Reed lost the match but won 
the hearts of the spectators with his 
reat fighting spirit and his reaction to 
a doubtful call which, had it been made 
in his favor, would have made the score 
five games all in the final set. 

Rose won a hard fought final from 
his doubles partner, Don Candy. In the 
first set, Candy broke Rose’s service 
twice to run it out 6-2, but after Rose 
won a close second set 9-7, there was no 
doubt who would win. The final scofe 
for Rose was 2-6, 9-7, 6-2. 


The Women’s Singles 

Darlene Hard’s game was just too 
strong for the other competitors. She 
beat, in order, Bueno, Ramirez, Buxton 
and Betty Pratt without dropping a set. 
The English girls, Bloomer and Buxton, 
had dominated in Baranquilla on clay, 
but the sudden switch to grass seemed 
to have affected them far more than 
Darlene, who was completely at home on 
the faster surface. 

Shirley Bloomer put up a good fight 
in her semi-final against Betty Pratt, 
which she lost by 7-5, 3-6, 6-3. It speaks 
well for her that she was game enough 
to go on the court with a suspected 
fracture of her left thumb. Angela Bux- 
ton’s first set in the other semi-final with 
Darlene Hard was a beauty. One service 
break decided the issue, but the second 
set was all Darlene’s as she moved into 
the net to take it at 6-2 and so enter the 
final. Betty Pratt’s hard three set match 
with Bloomer the day before had taken 
its toll, and Darlene had no trouble in 
‘ taking the title, 6-2, 6-2. 
the 


954 The Men’s Doubles 

The Australian combination of Rose 
and Candy won the doubles after having 
a close match in the semi-final with Reed 
red ¢ and Moss, the score being 13-15, 7-5, 
yed 6-4. In the other half, Llamas and Con- 
avis § treras scored a good win over Flam and 
6-2. } Vieira, 6-3, 10-8. Rose and Candy were 
the | impressive with their smashing in taking 
An- | the title, 6-4, 3-6, 6-2, from Llamas and 
. 1} Contreras. The latter pair hold two vic- 
2. tories over the Aussies on the circuit. 
er- 

























)-0. ST. ANDREW CLUB INVITATION 
d Kingston, Jamaica, March 6 
in Men’s Singles 
ted First Round. Whitney Reed d. Ron Cooper, 8-6, 
$5, 6-3; Lyo Pimentel (Venez.) d. Arthur Schole- 
eld, 6-1, 6-3. 


Second Round. Mervyn Rose (Aust.) d. Peter 
S. Scholl (Ger.), 7-5, 6-3; Jerry Moss d. Peter 
the ¢ Phillips, 6-2, 9-7; Reed d. Mario Llamas (Mex.), 

8-6, 6-2; Armando Vieira (Braz.) d. Mervyn 
nst Morris, 6-1, 6-1; Don Candy (Aust.) d. Clinton 
Wong, 6-2, 6-2; Pimentel d. Pancho Contreras 


1a- (Mex.), 6-1, 4-6, 6-2; Giuseppe Merlo (It.) d. 

Ja- Earl Thames, 6-1, 6-1; Herb Flam d. Orlando 
Garrido (Cuba), 6-3, 6-3. 

he Quarter-finals. Rose d. Moss, 6-1, 6-1; Reed d. 
Vieira, 5-7, 6-1, 6-2; Candy d. Pimentel, 6-1, 6-1; 

as Merlo d. Flam, 4-6, 8-6, 6-0. 

ist Semi-finals. Rose d. Reed, 12-14, 6-4, 6-4; Candy 

_ d. Merlo, 6-2, 6-4. 

‘a, 7 Finals. Rose d* Candy, 2-6, 9-7, 6-2. 

; en’s Doubles 

se, First Round. Rose-Candy d. Morris-Wong, 6-0, 

rt Results Continued on Page 67 
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Lovely Angela Buxton 
models one of her 
Lillywhite creations. 
The ribbed panties 


match the bodice. 


Jamaica’s Betty Pratt 
(right) stormed the 
net to defeat Eng- 
land’s Shirley Bloomer 
in a three set semi- 


finals. 

















Darlene Hard and “Pike” Praczukowski solicit spectators at the St. Andrew Club on behalf of the Art Larsen Fuad. 





: 


Question: Were the villains of the tournament the linesmen or the players? Inexperienced school boys took the lines, and the re- 
sult was a series of minor explosions on the part of some of the participants. 
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BALL BOY 


the amazing new automatic 
ball-throwing machine 


SLASHES TENNIS TRAINING TIME 
INCREASES PRACTICE BENEFITS 
CREATES EXTRA INCOME FOR 
COURT OR CLUB 

















Here’s the machine that automatically and accurately 
throws as many as 40 balls — at five second intervals — 
to a player across the court. Ball Boy is readily controlled 
on the player’s side of the court by a handy remote foot 
switch. Its direction and speed can be varied to simulate 
any return in any position. Models of Ball Boy in actual 
use have proved their ability to stand up under constant, 


COMPLETELY SAFE — punishing wear. 


: Ideal for individual or group instruction, Ball Boy lets 

EASY TO USE the teacher stand right next to the student, where he 

Ball Boy was developed by a professional tennis teacher belongs — eliminating the fatiguing chore of hitting balls 
: : to the student. By letting the player concentrate on the 

ne See, SH Shey yout, & SENS ane guaeiont stroke, Ball Boy quickly leads to the visible improve- 


method of improving teaching techniques for individual " : 
and group instruction. ment that insures the success of any teaching program. 


Ball Boy is easily set up and operated . . . safe enough PAYS FOR ITSELF IN 


and simple enough for a child to handle. Mounted on 

wide rubber tires, Ball Boy cannot damage lawn or court. SHORT ORDER 
Not only does Ball Boy build more interest in the game, 
but it can provide a valuable source of additional revenue 
for any club or court when it is made available to players 
on a rental basis — by the hour or by the hopper of balls. 
With Ball Boy in use no more than five hours per day — 
for just thirty days — at a rental charge of $2.00 an hour 
. .. income would total $300 . . . a minimum amount for 
any active club. 


For complete information, mail this coupon now 


BALL BOY 551 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Ball Boy is available in three models: : YES, I am interested in Ball Boy. . ; 
WATER-POWERED, ELECTRIC-POWERED, AND BATTERY-POWERED. | (1) Please send me complete information without 


AN ECONOMICAL RENTAL PLAN IS OFFERED. obligation on my part. 
[-j Please send me an order blank. 





PRICES START AT $260. 


BALL BOY 


S51 FIFTH AVENUE . NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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JEAN 
HOXIE’S 
TENNIS 
HOUSE 





The Only Tennis Camp 
in the United States 
Delightful surroundings . . . daily les- 


sons . . . supervised play . . . tourna- 
ment competition. 


Coached by the famous 
JEAN HOXIE 


Teacher of Champions 
All ages accepted. Two weeks, four 
weeks or entire summer. 
Write or phone for further details 


Jean Hoxie 
Hamtramck, Michigan 
Trinity 3-6625 








1957 


Oklahoma State 
Open Tennis 
Championships 


A USLTA Sanctioned 
Tournament 


June 3rd - 9th 


To Be Held at 


The Tulsa Tennis Club 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Men’s Singles and Doubles 
Women’s Singles and Doubles 
Junior Singles and Doubles 


Direct all inquiries to: 


Larry D. Simmons, 
Tournament Chairman 
2010 S. Utica 
Tulsa, Okla. 
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PASSING SHOTS 


by NED POTTER 


Congratulations to Ren McMann for 
the fine appointments he made to the 
Committee to study and report on the 
Open Tournament question. And con- 
gratulations, too, to Ed Turville on be- 
ing named Chairman. And to Victor 
Denny, Alan Herrington, George Barnes 
and Allison Danzig. None of these men 
can be accused of having closed minds 
on the subject and the naming of Allison 
Danzig, presumably to represent the 
public point of view, is a ten-strike. 

In the meantime the question has had 
a good airing in the press. Informed, 
misinformed and prejudiced opinion has 
been heard. We are sure the Committee 
will take all these varying opinions into 
account and come up with a well- 
reasoned plan leading to the creation not 
only of an open tournament per se, but 
an over-all program for developing to 
the highest degree the great wealth of 
youthful players who will one day be- 
come the Budges and Kramers who will 
bring back that precious old salad bowl 
from Australia. 

For more than twenty years we have 
advocated in this magazine and its pre- 
decessor, American Lawn Tennis, just 
such a broad view of the whole ques- 
tion. The solution which this Commit- 
tee will propose will be, we are confi- 
dent, the greatest step forward taken by 
any Lawn Tennis Association since Ma- 
jor Wingfield invented Sphairistiké. 

ot * * 


Speaking of the Major reminds us 
that a controversy of a somewhat simi- 
lar nature took place in England at the 
very beginning of the game. Wingfield 
had not only “invented” a game but a 
code of rules for playing it. Some of 
these rules were obviously ridiculous 
and it was not long before players were 
ignoring them and playing according 
to their own ideas. Players from one 
county hardly recognized the game as 
played in another. A unifying force 
was needed. It was found in the prestige 
of the overlord of England’s national 
game, the Marylebone Cricket Club. 
R. A. Fitzgerald, Marylebone’s secre- 
tary, determined that if tennis were to 
be kept in its place it must grow up as 
cricket’s stepchild. Through his efforts, 
Wingfield confronted his imitators at 


Lord’s. He was one against many but 
his egoism never deserted him. He was 
a lion among the wolves. He fought off 
the pack, asserted and re-asserted his 
rights as inventor, and came out of the 
meeting with a compromise. The height 
of the net was reduced but the hour- 
glass shape and the rackets scoring 
were retained. 

Less than two years later, not even 
that was left. When the All-England 
Club decided to hold the first Wimble- 
don championship, its committee creat- 
ed its own rules. All that remained of 
Wingfield’s game was the net and the 
name lawn tennis. In its essential fea- 
tures, the All-England’s code is the one 
which governs the game today. 

* * n 


The month of March is the height of 
the season down here on Florida’s Gold 
Coast. There are social events galore, 
fashion shows for charities, and tennis 
every day. Those who are lucky enough 
to have homes here have a constant 
stream of house guests coming and go- 
ing—keeping the beds in the spare 
room warm, so to speak. Among those 
who stopped with us were Charles and 
Mary Hare. Mary’s parents had taken 
an apartment in Delray for the month 
and Mary and Charles took pot luck 
with the Potters. We had many good 
games with our local players and Jan 
Kozeluh, the Gulf Stream Bath and 
Tennis pro. Mrs. L. Thomas Kelley had 
her annual events for the visiting boys 
and girls and Mary gave a clinic on 
one of those afternoons at which there 
were more than 200 spectators. Fol- 
lowing the clinic, Mary and Jan played 
an exhibition set of mixed doubles 
against Charles and Owen McHaney, 
the promising junior girl from Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 

But the highlight of the season, from 
our standpoint, was that Charles and I 
entered the Club doubles champion- 
ship and reached the semi-final with a 
three set win over the third seeded 
team. Naturally the victory was ap- 
propriately celebrated. It would be 
pleasant to note that the fire of inspira- 
tion persisted, but the fact is the Club 
Champions beat us in the semi-final. 
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Har-Tru 
for 


Schools . . . Clubs 
Resorts 


Sturdy Resiliency 





e The tennis courts at the University of the South. 


insures True Bounce 


Attractive Green Color 


Maximum Playing Time 


Minimum Maintenance 


Perfect Playing Surface 


The excellent Har-Tru courts at the Univer- 
sity of the South in Sewanee, Tennessee are the 
site for the annual Tennessee Intercollegiate 
Athletic Conference Championships. Also pic- 
tured are the fine courts at the Indian Hill 
Club in Winnetka, Illinois, where Roumanian 
professional Magda Rurac instructs in the 
summer. 

HAR-TRU courts have consistently af- 
forded the SUPERIOR SURFACE QUALI- 





Three Har-Tru courts for the Indian Hill Club. 


TIES and DURABILITY worthy of the best 
performers. ° 

And thanks to the FAST-DRYING QUAL- 
ITIES of these superb courts, members and 
visitors have always enjoyed the maximum 
playing time. 

Indeed, for the world’s finest tennis—where 
only the best courts will suffice—-HAR-TRU 
is the choice of the experts. For further in- 
formation write: 


HAR-TRU CORPORATION 


Lincoln Building 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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The French triumphantly carried away the famous Davis Cup in 1931 after a victory over their British rivals. Now they are pre- 
paring a defense against the challenges of England, the United States and Australia. 


...22 Years Ago... 


by J. JOUBERT and C. HELDMAN 


Wilmer Allison beat U. S. Champion Ellsworth 
Vines in a five-set battle at Pinehurst. A strong field 
of fifty-three players entered the 14th Annual North 
and South Championship at the Pinehurst Country 
Club. The eight seeded players were Allison, Vines, 
Frank Shields, Johnny Van Ryn, Berkeley Bell, Greg 
Mangin, Gil Hall and Bitsy Grant. They all came 
through to the quarters with the exception of Bitsy, 
who met unexpected defeat at the hands of Eugene 
“Doc” McCauliff, the New York player who is rising 
rapidly. The women’s singles winner was Midge Van 
Ryn, who used a drop shot and lob to beat Virginia 
Rice just about as badly as the score indicates, 6-4, 
6-1. Miss Rice had upset Virginia Hilleary in the semi- 
finals in a three set battle ... Vines turned the tables 
on Allison at the Greenbrier after the latter had beaten 
Gil Hall and Shields on successive days with the loss 
of only five games to each. In the final round Vines 
was on the job from the start, and the succession of 
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errors that had been coming off his racket were no 
longer to be seen. Virginia Hilleary won the women’s 
singles in a long drawn out final over Midge Gladman 
Van Ryn. 

* * * 

The United States entered the North American zone 
of the Davis Cup contest and drew Canada in the first 
round, Mexico in the semi-finals and Australia in the 
final. Meanwhile the South American zone was played 
with the winner coming through without the hitting of 
a ball. Brazil received two defaults to win the zone 
title. Both Chile and Paraguay, the only other two 
entrants, were forced by financial depression to give 
up the idea of competing ... The U. S. Davis Cup 
Selection Committee passed over Frank Shields, No. 3 
in the National Rankings, and selected Wilmer Alli- 
son, No. 9, to share the singles spot with Ellsworth 
Vines in the Canadian and Mexican ties, both of which 
were won by the United States 5-0. 
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' Wrote Pop Merrihew: “My sympathies go out to 
the players, always have done so and always will. A 
year ago, at Chevy Chase, it was my good fortune to 
have opportunities to talk to the Davis Cup squad 
that was to meet the Argentine players and to observe 
the cleavage that had taken place. There were two 
camps, small yet sharply defined. In one were Wood 
and Shields, in the other Sutter and Mangin. My judg- 
ment supported the action of the committee in playing 
the former pair in the singles, but my sympathies were 
with the other two men. They were not given a real 
look-in, but were compelled to enact the role of super- 
numeraries, regarded merely as handy men, to be called 
upon in case of accident. They felt it keenly and took 
little pains to conceal their dissatisfaction. There was 
also the marked ignoring of Vines, who was not con- 
sidered for a place on the team. Perhaps it was too 
much to expect the committee, at that time, to envision 
the brilliant performances of the champion-to-be; at 
any rate they did not. This year it is Shields who is 
placed in an unhappy position. Sacrifices must be 
made, and it is not easy to see what more the commit- 
tee could have done in the present case. Once more my 
judgment backs the committee but Shields has my 
sympathy. Perhaps a way will be found to ease the 
situation.”” A way was found: Shields was selected to 
play singles against Australia! 
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Charlie Wood has gone with the Somerset Hills 
Country Club in Bernardsville, N. J. as tennis pro. 
Richard Lewis, former Executive Secretary of the 
Eastern LTA, has turned pro and is at Fairview 
Country Club in Elmsford, N. Y. . . . When hard- 
working professional Captain Valerian Yavorsky was 
asked his opinions of the American Davis Cup players 
as seen at White Sulphur Springs recently, he said: 
“What I think the Davis-Cup players need is a good 
tennis professional, instead of the half-dozen old 
timers that are sitting on the sidelines and theoreti- 
cally instructing the players or applauding a well-done 
shot.” The Captain suggested Bill Tilden, Karel Ko- 
zeluh or Vinnie Richards to take charge of the Davis 
Cup players. 

* 


* * 






Berkeley Bell won the Invitation tournament at the 
Heights Casino by beating Greg Mangin and Gil Hall 
on successive days . . . Coach John Kenfield of the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill has an 
undefeated team this season. His players are Bitsy 
Grant, Wilmer Hines and Lenoir Wright. Kenfield, 
no § who came to the University in 1928, was their first 
n’s ¥ full-time golf and tennis coach. He has been the pro at 
1an @ the Lakeshore Country Club in Glencoe, Illinois for 
the past twelve summers ... Frank Bonneau, who has 
been active in tournament competition in the New 
me § York area for a number of years, has turned profes- 
rst § sional and is now at the River Club... Penelope Wed- 
the § dell Anderson and Frederick Bennett McBride were 
ed — married on May 7 at “Virginia House,” one of the 
of # famous homes of the Old Dominion in Richmond. 
ne 
WO 
ve Anna McCune Harper and Sarah Palfrey sailed for 
up | Wimbledon on May 14... The 1932 Australian Davis 
.3 — Cup team arrived in California early in May and 
li- | played a series of exhibitions in the San Francisco 
th g and Los Angeles area. After a day of practice at the 
ch § Cal Club in San Francisco, they journeyed over to Ber- 
keley on Saturday afternoon and carried everything 


2k * * 
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before them. Harry Hopman beat Bud Chandler, 6-4, 
3-6, 6-4, his net play being of a very high order. Next 
Jack Crawford defeated Gerry Stratford 6-3, 6-2. And 
Cliff Sproule edged out Ray Casey, 3-6, 6-2, 6-4. On 
the faster Los Angeles cement the Australians did not 
fare so well. Les Stoefen beat both Harry Hopman and 
Crawford, and Dr. Esther Bartosh beat Mrs. Jack 
Crawford. 















* cd > 

The New York Sun’s acerbic J. P. Allen blasted 
away at the USLTA and Ellsworth Vines in equal 
proportions. The facts behind his attack were the dates 
of the Challenge Round, which was to be held in Paris 
on slow clay just a few weeks after Wimbledon. The 
Americans, naturally, wished to compete at Wimble- 
don first, and the USLTA had given its permission. 
Said Allen: “What between British pressure, the in- 
sistence of Californians and the balky attitude of Ells- 
worth Vines, the American lawn tennis champion has 
gained his point of playing at Wimbledon. It is most 
characteristic of the officials of the USLTA that all 
experienced advice has been tossed into the discard. 
As had been made plain, conditions are most difficult 
in France. To compete at high pressure at Wimbledon 
two weeks prior to the Davis Cup matches is equiva- 
lent to severely handicapping the players of this coun- 
try. American lawn tennis has sold its birthright for 
a mess of pottage.” 




















































Big. 


The ageless Henri Cochet was for a decade one of his coun- 
try’s Davis Cup stars. Among his triumphs were the U. S. sin- 
gles title, two Wimbledon victories, and five wins of the 
French singles crown. He played in 7 Challenge Rounds, with 
11 singles wins to 3 losses. 
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America’s two greatest squash players, Henri Salaun of Ban- 
croft Racket Co. (left) and Philadelphia’s hard-hitting Diehl 
Mateer, are stand-outs in the tennis field. Henri is the peren- 
nial New England tennis champion, and Diehl won the Father- 
and-Son title on several occasions. Photo, Max Haas. 


“S$ MASH" — Inside or Outdoors 


Designed for solo, singles or doubles play 
THE GAME THAT ALL AMERICA ENJOYS 
For information and orders, games and supplies, write: 


a S M A S Hi vn 4700 WOODLAND AVENUE 
WESTERN SPRINGS, ILL. 
or Lowe & Campbell Athletic Goods 
(Division ef Wilson Sporting Goods Ce.) All principal cities. 








Houston’s Sammy Giammalva and San Antonio’s lovely Cecile 

Abdo were married last month after an engagement of over a 

year. Sammy will continue at the University of Texas, where 

he has a year and a half before he graduates. Photo, 
Houston Post. 





Australia’s young Margaret Hellyer (Left) defeated Ruic 
Morrison, a 22-year old Maori, in the final round of the New 
Zealand Championships. Photo, New Zealand Herald. 
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Lincoln Park pro Allan C. Carvell crowns junior indoor titlist Pro Herb Zeese (center) welcomes Tony Trabert (left) ns the 
Nancy O'Connell Queen of Chicago Junior Tennis. Nancy has latter's — New York th Security Banknote trainee. 
established a superb record for herself during the last two Tony’s opponent is oil man Dick Savitt. Photo, Pete Schroeder. 
years, having won the Girls’ and Junior Girls’ indoor titles 


as well as the Women’s Doubles crown. WHERE THE VACATION SEASON NEVER ENDS 


THE 


Cf Z 


Your game takes on 
added pleasure when 
you play on the fine 
Har-Tru fast drying 
championship courts 
at this famed resort. 
For information and 
reservations contact 
your travel agent or 
New York Reservation 
Office: 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, CIrcle 5-8668. 





Ann Collins, world famous painter of such race horses as 

Needles and Citation, admires the huge Roy Evans Challenge 

Trophy, which Herb Flam retired this year when he won the § 

Good Neighbor title for the third time. Photo, Francis Gardner. WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS * WEST VIRGINIA 
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COCKTAILS WITH KRAMER 


Jack Kramer was sitting at a table 
at his old New York hang-out, the 
Golden Horn on West 49th Street. On 
the wall above his head were photo- 
graphs of distinguished visitors (there 
was a picture of Don and Deirdre 
Budge), standing next to him was Dick 
Salisian, owner of the restaurant and 
Jake’s close buddy, and seated be- 
side him were Will Burglund, Presi- 
dent of the West Side Tennis Club 
in Forest Hills, and An Unidentified 
Tennis Official. Will and Jake had been 
talking for some 15 minutes before the 
Unidentified Tennis Official had arrived, 
and Kramer now was bringing the UTO 
up to date. 

Jake: 1 want to have my big pro 
tournament at Forest Hills from July 
13th to July 21st. This will be right 
after our South American tour. After 
Forest Hills we'll have a tournament 
in Los Angeles, and then we'll play in 
Europe. 

UTO: That’s not so good, Jack. Your 
tournament will be too close to the 
Nationals. 

Jake: No, it won’t. There will be five 
weeks in between. 

UTO: Can’t you have your tourna- 
-ment before going to South America in 
June? 

Jake: That’s impossible. I’m bring- 
ing Sedgman and Hartwig all the way 
from, Australia just to play the two 
events at Forest Hills and Los Angeles. 
How can I have them play at Forest 
Hills, then sit around six weeks until 
we play Los Angeles? It costs a lot of 
dough to bring them in! 

UTO: Jack, I’m not trying to pick 
a quarrel. But why do you have to use 
Sedgman? 

Jake: If I don’t bring him over to 
play in the tournaments, we won’t be 
able to keep him in the game. We've 
got to keep guys like Sedg and Trabert 
in the picture or all that talent will go 
down the drain. Sedg is only 29, and if 
he gets out of tennis, he'll be fat and 
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sloppy and over the hill at 32. 

UTO: Well, 1 don’t see why you 
don’t start the South America tour a 
week earlier. 

Jake: 1 can’t do that. We’ve got 35 
days in which to play 23 matches. 
That’s a tough schedule for the boys, 
and we can’t cut it any closer. 

UTO: Let’s suppose that Sedgman 
doesn’t come. Have you heard from 
him affirmatively? 

Jake: No. I wrote him three weeks 
ago, and if I don’t hear from him in 
the next few days, I’ll phone him. 

UTO: If Sedgman doesn’t come, can’t 
you have your tournament before South 
America? 

Jake: No, because then Gonzales 
wouldn’t play. You know, he’s not 
going to play in South America. He 
wants a vacation, and this will give him 
35 free days before he has to play 
again. 

Burglund: 1 like the idea of your 
Australian-American matches on_ the 
first week-end. 

Jake (to UTO): We are going to 
have a team match between the Aus- 
tralians and the Americans the first 
week-end. It will consist of four singles 
and two doubles, and we’re going to 
give more points to the winner of the 
No. 1 singles than to the winner of 
the No. 2 spot. This is how it will work. 
There will be a total of 25 points, and 
the winner of the No. 1 singles gets 7 
points, the No. 2 singles winner gets 
5 points, No. 3 gets 3 points and No. 4 
gets 2 points. The No. 1 doubles team 
gets 5 points and the No. 2 team gets 


UTO: I don’t think it will be good 
from the viewpoint of the gate. 

Jake: Yes, I think it will. Sedgman 
will be captain of the Australian team 
and Gonzales will be captain of the 
Americans. Each captain will have the 
right to play his men in the order he 
thinks best. For example, Gonzales can 
play either Segura or Trabert at No. 2 





and Sedgman can play either himself 
or Rosewall at No. 1. The winning team 
gets $5000 and the runner-up gets 
$2500. 

UTO: I don’t think you ought to have 
the team matches and the tournament. 
You ought to have one or the other. 

Burglund: It sounds pretty good to 
me. It will provide two good week-ends 
of tennis at the West Side. Jake thinks 
he’ll alternate, playing it here one year 
and in Australia the next. 

Jake: We are going to make the boys 
stay back until the return of service has 
been hit. This will de-emphasize the net- 
rushing game and give more play to 
baseline tactics. 

Burglund: And just when I was learn- 
ing to take the net! . 

UTO: But let’s say Gonzales stubs his 
toe and the Australians win. Then no- 
body will come to see the tournament 
the following week-end. 

Jake: 1 don’t think so. The first week- 
end, each fellow will be playing for 
his team, and-on the second he'll be 
playing for himself. 

UTO: But will Trabert play? I 
thought he had a tie-up with Talbert 
now. 

Jake: Sure. He has a sort of public 
relations-salesman job, and the more 
he’s in the public eye the better. 

UTO: I was under the impression 
that Trabert didn’t want to play. 

Jake: Look, he’s got another four or 
five years in tennis and he can get 
$20,000 a year during that period. He 
can’t turn that down. 

UTO: I guess you're right. 

Jake: The crowd that comes to these 
matches is not the regular tennis crowd. 
When we play in Los Angeles, we get 
dozens of phone calls asking us how 
to get out to the Los Angeles Tennis 
Club! 

UTO: That’s Perry Jones’ place, isn’t 
it? 

Jake: Not quite. He has his office 
there, but he has to pay rental just 
as we do. Now the city is saying the 


. Club is unfit for a public gathering of 


3500, so we may end up in the Rose 
Bowl! 

UTO: Of course this will have to go 
through the Administrative Committee 
of the USLTA. 

Burglund: No, 1 don’t believe it does. 
It goes through the Eastern Lawn Ten- 
nis Association. I’ve spoken to Jim 
Dickey already and I'll ask him for 
the Eastern’s permission. 

Jake: How on earth can.an amateur 
body sanction a professional meet? 

Burglund: The West Side is a mem- 
ber of the USLTA, and as a member 
we subscribe to the rules and by-laws 
of the Association. We will therefore 
request a date for any tournament held 
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at the club so as to avoid a conflict. 


Jim Dickey is very nice and considerate 
about it, and he'll take it before his 
Executive Committee. 

UTO: We-e-el, I don’t know. I hear 
Nassau is going to have a tournament 
that week, and you’d be in conflict with 
it, Jack. 

Jake (outraged): How can our tour- 
nament be in conflict with Nassau? I'll 
be buying a cup for the Australian- 
American matches, putting up $7500 in 
prize money the first week and $10,000 
in prize money for the singles. I’ll need 
$60,000 to break even, so I’d consider 
it in a slightly different league from 
Nassau! 

UTO: It’s just that I don’t want to 
see everyone put in an embarrassing 
position with the USLTA. If you're 
successful, Jack, and the Nationals has 
a bad year, it won’t help you, it won't 
help the West Side and it will make 
for friction. 

Burglund: 1 don’t think the occasion 
will arise since Jack’s event will be six 
weeks before the Nationals. 

UTO: Are you going to play, Jack? 

Jake: Me? Heck, no. I’ve got arth- 
ritis in my arm and I couldn’t beat 
anyone. 

Burglund: We'd actually rather see 
you have 8 players from the viewpoint 
of the grass than 16, but 16 will be 
better for your tournament. Then you 
can have Budge, Riggs, Kovacs and 
Van Horn. . 

Jake: Vd like to help you guys in 
any way I can, so just tell me what | 





that may be interested. Ampol sponsored 
the tournament in Australia, and we 
called it the Ampol Tournament. 

Burglund: This soft drink company 
couldn’t put up any billboards, you 
know. We’ve had offers on that before 
and we’ve turned them down. 

Jake: What’s so bad about bill- 
boards? They had them in Australia and 
they use them in stadiums all over the 
world. 

Burglund: At Wimbledon? 

Jake: We-e-el, no. 

Burglund: It would make the stadi- 
um look like a ball park, and we'd like 
it to retain its dignity. 

Jake: Someday billboards may come 
to all stadiums. 

Burglund: Are the financial arrange- 


ments all right with you? 

Jake: Sure, fine. 

Burglund: You'd better take a copy 
of the contract again and read it over. 

Jake: Thanks, Will, but I won’t have 
to read it. I know you won’t take ad- 
vantage of me. 

UTO: You know, I think July is too 
hot a month for your tournament, Jack. 
That stadium can get like an oven. I 
think you'd be better off in June. 

Jake: | appreciate your advice on the 
weather, but this is the only way it 
can work out for me. 

UTO: All right. Pll go along with 
those dates, but Ill probably live to 
regret it. 

Burglund (laughing) : Don’t take that 
negative attitude. 








can do but don’t take my living away. | 


I’ve always cooperated with you. 

UTO: You certainly have, Jack. If 
you hadn’t, I wouldn’t be sitting with 
you now. 

Burglund: You always have helped, 
Jack. I don’t see anything wrong with 
the pros playing at the West Side since 
it will be six weeks before the Nationals. 

Jake: 1 risk $60,000, and they worry 
and say no because of Nassau! 

UTO: An amateur organization has 
to think of amateur tournaments, Jack. 

Jake: What if I had the audacity to 
play my tournament late in August at 
another place? I could really hurt 
the game if I were bullheaded. I respect 
Nassau and it’s fine old club, but we 
deserve better recognition than that! 

Burglund (taking out a sheaf of pa- 
pers): Let’s go over this agreement. It 
says a maximum entry of 16 in the 
singles and 8 in the doubles, and in ad- 
dition you can have mixed doubles or 
exhibitions. We'll insert a clause that at 
your option, you can run a team match 
on the preceding week-end. Then the 
name of the tournament can be modified 
to give you more freedom. 

Jake: There’s a soft drink company 
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SWIFT, SURE FOOTING 
ON ANY COURT! 


Sperry Top-Siders get pro rating 
from top-flight players everywhere! 
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Sure 

footing 
on every 
surface! 
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Racquet Oxford 
Reinforced at toe and sides. 
Sponge cushioned arch. 
Men’s sizes, 4-14, $8.95 





More and more players, pro 
¥/ and amateur alike, are 

b) switching to Top-Siders’ 
ultra-flexible “action- 
traction” soles for better 
footing on every court surface. 







Canvas Oxford 
Loose-lined for breezy 
non-chafing comfort. 
Men's, Women’s, $8.95 
Junior sizes, $7.95 


Write for Style Folder—19 Main St., Beacon Falls, Conn. 











Among the contestants were (back row, | to r) Bob Palmer and Tommy Mi 
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ckler and 
(front row) Carlos Fernandes of Brazil, Gardnar Mulloy and Vic Seixas. 


THE MASTERS 


TOURNAMENT 


Vic Seixas Gains Second 


Leg on Dads Bowl 


by JOE WHALEN 


Photographs, Ken Howell 


Vic Seixas won his second leg on the 
Bolles Dads’ Cup by defeating Mervyn 
Rose in the final round of the Masters 
Championships at Jacksonville, 7-5, 6-1, 
7-9, 9-7. The match was played before 
an overflow crowd of 1,500 rabid ten- 
nis fans who had patiently stood by for 
five days during a series of most extra- 
ordinary incidents (see Herb Flam’s 
story on page 26). The gallery wit- 
nessed an excellent match save for a 
one-sided second set in which Rose 
seemed more bothered by line calls than 
by his opponent’s play. This loss of con- 
centration put him two sets down, and 
after pulling out the third 9-7, he 
agreed with Vic to pass up the rest 
period. The fourth and, as it turned 
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- out, the final set was a real thriller. 
Both players served extremely well and 
followed their deliveries into the net on 
almost every point. Mervyn was forced 
to nick the line in order to pass the 
agile Philadelphian, for Vic was cover- 
ing the net like a twenty-year-old. 

Games went to 7-all, and the tension 
rose with each passing game. On two 
occasions Rose was one point away 
from tying up the match at 2 sets all, 
but Vic kept scrambling and fighting 
until he was a stroke away from his 
second Masters win. A huge roar went 
up as Vic put over the final shot. 

The four semi-finalists gained their 
positions without the loss of a set. Rose 
ran through Herb Flam in short order, 
6-3, 6-4. The other semi-final between 
Seixas and Eddie Moylan turned out to 
be the best match of the tournament. 
Eddie won the first set 6-4 and held 
two match-points before dropping the 
second 8-6. Vic won this set after Moy- 
lan missed two crucial backhands. 
Seixas’ tenacity enables him to take 
advantage of the slightest lapse on the 
part of an opponent, and he certainly 
made the most of Eddie’s one moment 
of carelessness. Although the third set 
was close at 6-4, it was Seixas all the 
way to this observer. 

The doubles final, begun in approach- 
ing darkness, was played in an atmos- 
phere much less tense than that which 
had characterized previous play. Rose 
and Candy took the first set from Llamas 
and Contreras at 6-2 and were leading 
10-9 in the second. It was so dark at 
this point that neither the players, the 
linesmen nor the 500 die-hards in the 
stand were able to see the ball. It 
was therefore decided to spin a racket 
to determine the winners. Umpire Dave 
Drury lit a match, and the players and 
linesmen huddled around to see the 
result. The Australians had made the 
right call, and to them went the winners’ 
laurels. 


MASTERS INVITATION 
Jacksonville, Fla., March 10 
Men’s Singles 
First Round. Don Platt (Can.) d. Bob Acsell, 
4-6, ce 6-3; Whitney Reed d. Ben Sobieraj, 3-6, 
6-3, ; Armando Vieira (Braz.) d. Bob Palmer, 
ty 2: Vic Seixas d. Carol Garcia (Cuba), 6-1, 


= Round. Herb Flam d. Carlos Fernandes 
(Braz.), 6-3, 6-3; Mario Llamas (Mex.) d. Or- 
lando Garrido (Cuba), 6-1, 4-6, 6-2; Mervyn Rose 
(Aust.) d. Platt, 6-1, 6-2; Vieira d. Whitney Reed, 
def.; Seixas d. Pete Cook, 6-1, 6-3; Don Candy 
(Aust.) d. Reynaldo Garrido (Cuba), 6-1, 6-4; 
Giuseppe Merlo (It.) d. Gardnar Mulloy, 6-3, 6-3; 
pose Moylan d. Pancho Contreras (Mex.), 10-8, 


* Third Round. Flam d. Llamas, 6-3, 6-4; Rose d. 
Vieira, 6-1, 6- 35 Seixas d. Candy, 6-3, 6-3; Moylan 
d. Merlo, ‘ 3, 6-2. 

Semi-finals. ted d. Flam, 6-3, 6-4; Seixas d. 
Moylan, 4-6, 8-6, 6-4 

Finals. Shes d. Rose, 7-5, 6-1, 7-9, 9-7. 

Men’s Doubles 

First Round. Mulloy-Moylan d. Sobieraj- Paleer, 
6-2, 6-0; Vieira-Fernandes d. Garcia-Reed, 6-3, 6-3; 
Seixas-Flam d. PJatt-Shoop, 6-2, 6-1 

Quarter-finals. Rose-Candy d. Cook- Acsell, 6-2, 
6-2; Mulloy-Moylan d. Vieira-Fernandes, 6-2, 6-3; 


Continued on Page 70 
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Major Hooker, head of the Bolles School, chats with the two finalists, Vic Seixas and 


Mervyn Rose. 


Enjoying the warm weather of the last day are (I to r) Dolly Seixas, Whitney Reed 
(who overslept and was defaulted in his singles), and Don and Sandra Candy. 
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“The Match Point’ 


The only monogrammed 
tennis shirt on the market. 


A rich-looking tennis shirt monogrammed 
with your initials in any color, is now avail- 
able for only $5.95. This genuine lisle shirt 
is machine washable, retains its shape and 
is shrink resistant. The superior workman- 
ship of Name-On Company is apparent in 
this shirt designed especially for tennis 
players. Men’s sizes S,M,L,XL, in white 
and ten other colors. When ordering please 
Print 1. Size, 2. Letters of monogram, 3. 
Color of monogram, 4. Color of shirt. 


PERSONALIZED TENNIS 
RACKET COVERS 


Your name in one inch white letters as 
shown in photo on a fine, zippered cover— 
$2.50. For $1.00 extra, we put the name of 
your club, school, camp or college on the 
reverse side. Covers come in blue, green, 
red and maroon. When ordering please 
Print 1. Name wanted on cover, 2. School 
or club if desired, 3. Color. 


WE ALSO CARRY 


1. Colorful emblems of crossed tennis rack- 
ets. 1 - 60c, 3 - $1.60, 6 - $3.00, $5.00 
per dozen. 

2. Men’s and women’s tennis sweaters — 

Fine, closely knit cable stitch sweaters 

of 100% wool with red and blue trim at 

neck, waist and sleeves, enhanced by a 

matching emblem of crossed tennis rack- 

ets — sizes 34 - 46. $11.95. 


3. Something New — Men’s and women’s 
tennis S-T-R-E-T-C-H Socks — 75% 
wool, 25% Helanca nylon — sizes 9-13. 
3 Pr. - $3.00. 6 Pr. - $5.50, 12 Pr. - 
$10.50. 


CLUBS AND SCHOOLS — Write us about 
special emblems in quantity — Free design 
service, Low Price. You can’t go wrong — 
Every item has a money-back guarantee. 


Make checks payable and mail to: 


NAME-ON COMPANY 


857 - 45 St., Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 








THE MIRACLE MAN 


by HERB FLAM 


When the Masters tournament was 
finished as scheduled on Sunday, March 
10, we unanimously agreed that Joe 
Whalen had accomplished the impos- 
sible. Never before has any human 
being been confronted with so many 
continual obstacles in the form of a 
series of late arrivals, arrests, blown 
fuses, gales, rain, and the Border Patrol. 


Joe had scheduled his tournament for 
Wednesday through Sunday, March 6 
to 10. The St. Andrew Club Invitation 
at Kingston, Jamaica, was finished as 
scheduled on Wednesday, but due to a 
day of rain, the semi-finals and finals 
of singles and doubles were both played 
on Wednesday so that many of the 
players were trapped there. I arrived 
on Wednesday evening at 6:15. I im- 
mediately phoned Joe, and he told me 
that because of the wet weather, the 
matches were being played at the Swish- 
er Gym and to get over there as quickly 
as possible. I no sooner entered the 
Gym when Big Joe accosted me and 
roared, “My tournament started today; 
only Seixas, Moylan and Mulloy are 
here. Where are Rose, Candy, Llamas, 
Contreras, Vieira, Merlo, Fernandes and 
Reed?” I explained that there were no 
evening flights out of Kingston, and 
the players therefore could not fly out 
until Thursday noon, which would get 
them into Miami at 4 p. m. and into 
Jacksonville Thursday evening. To make 
matters worse, the fate of the draw 
had somehow pitted the absentee players 
against players already there, so that 
all that could be accomplished on that 


Wednesday night was a few exhibition 
matches. 

It was so cold on Thursday morning 
that Big Joe was faced with the pros- 
pect of possible snow. He had scheduled 
the matches to begin at 3 p. m., hoping 
that some of the players would start 
drifting in to help absorb a make-shift 
schedule. Armando Vieira had left his 
car in Miami, and he, Ann Bagge and 
Carlos Fernandes were driving to Jack- 
sonville. They were stopped in Palm 
Beach because the license plates of the 
car had expired and were taken to the 
police station. They were told to stay 
overnight at the hotel across the street 
and to get the plates the next morning. 
Vieira got the plates at 9:30 a. m., and 
he and his passsengers reached Jack- 
sonville Thursday evening. 

Joe was beginning to feel better until 
he received a phone call from Miami. 
Pancho Contreras, Mario Llamas and 
Orlando Garrido informed him that 
they were marooned at the Miami Air- 
port and that there was no available 
space for Jacksonville. After a very 
hasty and frantic conference between 
Joe and some of the members of the 
Dads’ Club, who were sponsoring the 
tournament, it was decided to fly these 
three players up in a private plane to 
the tune of a $300 fee. This was a flight 
to remember. The first disturbing note 
occurred with the entrance of the pilot. 
She was a woman. In her sweet, femi- 
nine way, she had neglected to see that 
enough gas was in the gas-tank. 

At 9 p. m., a twin-engine plane 
circled Craig Field. The pilot radioed 








Ne wonder Florida is the best plece 
te live -- work -- play! Top facilities, 
fabulous climate . . . a vast use of 
electric service to provide extra leisure 
for .. . Happier Florida Living. 


FLORIDA POWER & 
LIGHT COMPANY 


P. O. Box 3100, Miami, Florida 
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* that she was low on gasoline, and the 


field told her to land at Imeson Airport 
since there was no gasoline available 
at Craig. “I can’t make it” she radioed, 
and roared in for a landing. 

Contreras, Llamas and Garrido got 
off the plane and were asked by the 
pilot for her $300 fee since she had 
to get back to Miami immediately. 
The four of them were standing outside 
the Civil Air Patrol building, while 
inside a deputy sheriff listened sus- 
piciously as he heard men talking in 
Spanish and flashing a roll of bills. The 
players paid the pilot, and the deputy 
sheriff was now sure that these men 
were either smugglers of wetbacks. He 
honed the other airport to alert the 
Border Patrol. 

Lawrence Case, president of the Dads’ 
Club, arrived in his station-wagon to 
pick up the three players. Just as they 
took off for Swisher Gym, a Border 
Patrol plane landed. The alert deputy 
sheriff was not idle. The men had es- 
caped in the “get-away car,” but he 
had the Duval Road Patrol pick them 
up. Fortunately, Mr. Case was able to 
identify himself and the players to 
the satisfaction of the officers. 

Late that night, I was sitting in my 
room when I heard a heavy pounding 
on the door next to me. A man’s voice 
yelled, “Open up! Open up!” My first 
reaction was that some fellow had been 
trailing his girl friend and had finally 
caught up with her. The pounding con- 
tinued for about ten minutes, but there 
was no answer from inside the room. 

“Come on, Joe, I know you’re there, 
let me in.” 

“Joe” was Beppe Merlo. Somehow 
the immigration authorities had gotten 
on his trail and had come after him. 
Merlo, not knowing who it was, re- 
fused to open the door and phoned 
downstairs for police assistance. The 
door-pounder was informed that the 
young fellow inside the room was not 
“Joe” but just an ordinary Italian 
Davis Cupper. 

On Friday morning, Don Candy re- 
ceived a phone call. Mervyn Rose, the 
number one foreign seed, was in jail 
in Cocoa, Florida. He, too, had left 
his car in Miami and had picked it 
up on his return from Kingston. Some 
zealous officer had caught him driving 
without his 1957 license plates and 
had yanked him in. He spent several 
uncomfortable hours in the jug waiting 
for the judge to show up. He was final- 
ly allowed to leave after paying a $35 
fine. 

At noon on Friday, Joe Whalen 
phoned Whitney Reed and the follow- 
ing conversation took place: 

“You know you were supposed to 
play at 11:00 a. m.” 

“I was?” 
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Italy’s Beppe Merlo and Denmark’s Ann Bagge (above) were asked to play a mixed 





doubles exhibition against Gar Mulloy and Nancy Loop in order to provide some 
tennis for the eager spectators at the Masters Tournament. This was during the two 
day lull when half the tournament's participants could not be found. Photo, Ken Howell. 


“You were. Anyhow, you can try 
again at 6 p. m. this evening in the 
doubles.” 

During the afternoon the thermom- 
eter continued to drop, and the wind 
increased its force so that finally the 
matches once again had to be trans- 
ferred to Swisher Gym. The Gym is 
used for basketball, bandminton and ten- 
nis. In fact, on the court itself there are 
two badminton courts. Each game has 
different colored lines—black for basket- 
ball, red for badminton, and pink for 
tennis—and to one who is color-blind 
(meaning me) the game could become 
rather difficult. 

By Friday evening everyone, includ- 
ing Rose, had arrived and after extended 
play during the evening, the matches 
got down to the semi-finals for Satur- 
day’s play. We all went to bed Friday 


night wondering what would happen 
the next day since the weather forecast 
was for “snow.” 

Saturday was a cold and very windy 
day. As a matter of fact the wind was 
almost of gale proportions, but Big Joe 
said, “Come what may, it’s Bolles 
School today, do or die.” So the play- 
ers struggled through the cold and the 
wind and played far into the night when 
suddenly the light fuse blew. Eight ad- 
ditional floodlights had been added at 
the start of the tournament, and this 
put such a heavy load on the circuit 
that the fuses didn’t just burn out— 
they disintegrated. That ended play 
for Saturday. 

Sunday was a nice, warm, beautiful 
day, the stands were filled to capacity, 
there was no wind, and the matches 
were played on schedule. 
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TEACHING THE BEGINNER 


by ED FAULKNER and FRED WEYMULLER 


Part VI 
Bringing the Groundstrokes up to 
Playing Quality 

Our object so far has been to lay a 
good solid foundation for ground- 
strokes with special attention being 
placed on control so that the strokes 
may be used to outmaneuver opponents 
and win points. Furthermore, we are 
organizing our teaching so that the pupil 
will be able to begin playing after a 
very few lessons, and thus begin to get 
the enjoyment for which the game ex- 
ists. We expect, however, that the pupil 
will come back for further instruction, 
to check his practice against theory and 
learn things he does not yet know. 

Our pupil by now is able to hit sep- 
arate forehands and backhands fairly 
frequently, with good form and with 
some control. Now we must bring him 
up to the point where he can rally first 
with forehand, then with backhand, and 
finally with either. In other words, we 
must try to teach him to keep up his 
concentration on the ball indefinitely. 
There is more to teaching this than just 
going ahead and doing it. As you keep 
up a forehand rally, you must remind 
the pupil regularly to resume the wait- 
ing position between strokes and get 
back to the middle of the court. You 
must remind him to be on his toes and 
start his swing and his run for the ball 
as soon as it crosses the net (or sooner, 
as he improves). When he has shown 
some progress on the forehand, switch 
over to the backhand and do the same. 

When the backhand seems under con- 
trol, show him how to change grips by 
holding his racket stationary with the 
left hand and moving his right hand. 
Have him first change grips back and 
forth without swinging. Then have him 
assume the backhand grip and take a 
swing, then the forehand, and swing. In 
both cases he should go through the full 
motion, including foot position. Tell 
him that this is something that he can 
practice by himself off the court, and 
that it must become second nature to 
him. It is useless to deny that grip- 
changing is time-consuming, but this 
method, if well taught, is the least time- 
consuming, and the resulting solidity of 
stroke that the Eastern grips permit is 
irreplaceable. 
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When the practice swings show some 
degree of control, hit separate shots 
alternately to the forehand and the 
backhand, giving the pupil some time to 
think between shots. When he seems 
fairly able to make his change without 
looking at his racket or otherwise fum- 
bling with it, then start rallying to both 
forehand and backhand. For this pur- 
pose, of course, the teacher can retreat 
to his own baseline. Strive for long ral- 
lies, with the ball hit easily but with a 
full motion, and as the pupil’s concen- 
tration improves, have him try to move 
you about the court, hitting first to your 
backhand, then your forehand. 
Teaching Court Procedure 

As soon as the pupil has obtained 
some proficiency with the serve, it is 
time to teach him how to carry on a 
scored match, including the warm up, 
practicing serves, tossing for choice of 
serve (rione of this “volley for serve” 
nonsense; a simple “rough” or “smooth” 
will be sufficient), keeping score during 
the actual games, and knowing the rules 
covering lets and other knotty points. 
Then actually go through a few games, 
paying attention mainly to scoring and 
observation of court manners. At the 
same time, give the pupil every oppor- 
tunity to hit the ball. Tell him to hit it 
to different parts of the court and not 
to try to put it, away until he has you out 
of position. But keep the emphasis on 
procedure. Tactics can be studied later. 
The Volley 

The pupil now should have the foun- 
dation laid for his groundstrokes and 
his serve and know how to carry on a 
match. Unless he is an impatient per- 
fectionist, he should be enjoying the 
game. But he is still not able to put 
much pressure on his opponent because 
he does not know how to volley. 

First bring the pupil up to the net and 
explain the purpose of volleying, that 
it is the way to finish off a point effi- 
ciently if the player has earned the 
initiative with good approach shots. 
Tell him that sometimes one approach 
shot, or simply a serve, is enough to set 
up a volleying opportunity, but that 
more often it takes a long rally before 
the chance comes, and sometimes it 
takes several volleys before the set-up 
comes along. But tell him that is the 


most direct way to make points and one 
in which every player should be adept. 

Now explain the mechanics of the 
stroke to him. For the forehand volley, 
the grip is the same as for the service: 
knuckle on plane two, heel on plane one. 
For the backhand volley, the heel of the 
hand can be shifted back just a little 
farther if time permits. 

Now have the pupil stand facing the 
net in waiting position, about halfway 
between the net and the service line. To 
make the stroke, he should bring back 
his racket at shoulder height, but no 
farther than the rear line of his body. 
He should then push the racket forward 
with almost a punching motion, right 
into the ball. The racket starts above the 
height of the ball and finishes below it, 
imparting backspin. As contact is made, 
the weight is transferred into the ball, 
either by simply leaning forward if it 
is necessary to hurry, or by stepping 
across and then transferring the weight 
forward, as is customary in a ground- 
stroke. The racket head should be kept 
above wrist level on all volleys, unlike 
groundstrokes. 

The ball you hit to the pupil as he 
takes his first tries at the volley should 
be slow and lazy, and well above the 
level of the net when it reaches him. 

Repeat this until he shows good con- 
fidence and can start placing the ball. 
Control in the volley can be obtained by 
timing, as in the groundstroke, but more 
often is obtained by angling the wrist 
backward or forward depending’ on the 
desired direction. It is a great deal better 
for the beginner to do his wrist angling 
before the ball gets to him and then 
hold his wrist locked during the swing. 
When he attains the level of a good 
club player he can begin thinking about 
moving the wrist during the swing so as 
not to tip off where he is hitting the ball. 

Now demonstrate the same thing for 
the backhand—the short backswing, 
punching the stroke from above the 
ball down into it, and transfer of the 
weight whether by simply leaning for- 
ward or by stepping across and then 


- leaning into it. Have the pupil take a 


few practice swings and then try the 
backhand volley. Stress the importance 
of timing in volleying. A quick punch- 
ing stroke at just the right time uses the 
opponent’s speed against him. A rushed 
stroke or a late one, however hard, will 
result in plenty of wasted effort. 

The next step is to hit the pupil a few 
low volleys, first on the forehand, then 
the backhand. See how he handles them 
without instruction, and then explain the 
necessary procedure: bertd the knees, 
keep the racket head above the wrist 
and, depending on how low the ball is, 
tilt the racket face back. The object with 
a low volley is to hit into it fairly 
solidly and to make sure it goes deep. 
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More difficult is to clear the net by the 
smallest margin and angle it short, in 
the opposite direction from which your 
opponent is running. However, if the 
angle it not sharp enough, the point is 
lost since a short ball is a “set-up.” It 
is one of the hardest shots in the game, 
almost impossible to get both depth and 
speed on, one that requires the keenest 
concentration, and one that is often 
popped up, even by good players. Tell 
your pupil that one ef the ways he can 
win points is to lure his opponent up 
to the net and then make him hit a low 
volley. 

Now mix up your shots both to fore- 
hand and backhand, some high and 
some low. As he gains sureness, speed 
up your shots. By doing so, you will 
bring him up to the point where he can 
try to use his volley in a rally. 

Rally with him in the backcourt for 
several shots, then hit him a short easy 
ball. As he moves in, give him a fore- 
hand set-up and let him practice putting 
the ball away. As he improves, mix up 
the shots and make them more difficult. 
Keep him from trying to slam the ball 
for a winner and keep him from being 


oe 


—~ 


tentative. A good, cleanly hit shot, even 


if the opponent gets to it, should set 
up the next opportunity if it is well 
placed and must be returned defensive- 
ly. As with all other strokes in tennis, 
it is control first, then speed. Also, ex- 
plain to-him the importance of making 
a good approach shot with depth. See 
that he does not rush or crowd either 
his approach shot or his volley—easy 
errors to fail into when a player is on 
the move. When he can execute a suc- 
cessful net attack, he is well on his way 
towards becoming a tennis player. 


Summary 

Our beginner now has the foundations 
of a topspin forehand and backhand 
drive, a slice service and the volley from 
either side. He knows how to keep score 
and how to practice, and he is beginning 
to get some ideas about tactics. Presum- 
ably, too, he realizes the greater im- 
portance of good form and control, as 
compared with slugging. 

On the other hand, he still lacks an 
overhead, a lob, a drop shot, a half 
volley, a stop volley and a lob volley. 
He will need training in receiving serv- 
ice, in making passing shots and in all 
the many facets of tactics: defense, at- 
tack and, perhaps one of the least 
stressed, how to pull himself out of a 
slump during a match. He will need to 
learn spin shots: chops, slices and heavy 
topspin shots. And he will need to learn 
how to adapt his strategy and stroking 
to doubles. ‘That training comes under 
the heading of intermediate and ad- 








vanced. 
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How long should it take to get a pupil 
up to the level where he can make the 
fundamental strokes? If he is well 
taught and has some natural ability, six 
or seven three-quarter hour lessons, gen- 
erously sprinkled with practice, should 
be enough. With less talented players or 
with those who are not going at it fairly 
regularly, it will take longer. But the 
point is to get the pupil to the level 
where he can enjoy himself fairly early 
in his development. As long as some of 
his contemporaries play a little better 
than he does, he will have plenty of in- 
centive to improve. If he towers above 
the local competition and his parents are 
willing, help him into tournament com- 
petition. Almost anyone who takes les- 
sons from a good tennis teacher can be- 
come a good club player and get great 
enjoyment out of the game. 
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THE COMPLETE LAWN- 
TENNIS PLAYER 


by NORMAN H. PATTERSON 


New Edition Published by Adam & 
Charles Black, London, The Mac- 
Millan Co., New York City. 

The steady stream of “how I did it” 
books by retiring champions is inter- 
rupted by one by “a player of only or- 
dinary club standard.” He boldly states, 
“A book written by a student rather 
than by a star player has one great ad- 
vantage—that individual opinion on 
stroke production does not obtrude it- 
self.” Indeed this book seems to cover 
almost every conceivable aspect of ten- 
nis. It is replete with diagrams, photo- 
graphs and serial photographs. It has 
an up to date bibliography and sections 
on the Rules and Cases and Decisions. 
Through this book one my become ac- 
quainted with such delicacies as “the 
poached egg shot” and the “googly,” all 
served up in a bewildering barrage of 
provincial terminology. 

Patterson describes “tennis indiges- 
tion” from trying to assimilate whole 
chapters from his book at one time. 
However, this reviewer was seized with 
an acute fulminating case of the malady 
when he saw the serial photographs of 
the basic strokes. They include a 
cramped forehand, a backhand hit with 
both legs straight and a weak service. 

The author has written a book worthy 
for its completeness and wide coverage. 
It contains interesting and novel ideas. 
The shaky fundamentals and perplex- 
ing variety make it questionable for the 
beginner. However, it is an interesting 
reference book. 

Arnold Beisser 











TENNIS BOOKS 


a. WINNING TENNIS by Frank 
Sedgman. Foreword by Harry Hopman. 
The basic strokes, court craft and the 
rules, as told by one of the world’s 
greatest players. $3.95. 

b. POWER TENNIS by Maureen 
Connolly. “Little Mo” relates her 
theories of the game and the strokes. 
Excellent illustrations, $3.00. 

ce. HOW TO PLAY CHAMPION- 
SHIP TENNIS by Oscar Fraley. A 
motion picture sequence series of all 
of the strokes, illustrated with action 
photos. $2.95 and $1.00. 

d. TENNIS MANUAL by Marjorie 
Hillas and John R. LeFevre. A manual 
for teachers with materials, methods 
and programs. $2.45. 

e. TENNIS MADE EASY by Lloyd 
Budge. An instruction volume by one 
of America’s best known coaches. $1.95. 


f. TENNIS TECHNIQUES ILLUS- 
TRATED by Wynn Mace and Tyler 
Micoleau. A prominent California 
coach collaborated with a sports artist 
to produce this book. $1.95. 

g. TENNIS by Helen Hull Jacobs. 
The clearly written text is illustrated 
with charts, diagrams and _ photo- 
graphs. $1.95. 

h. THE COMPLETE LAWN TEN- 
NIS PLAYER by Norman Patterson. 
This is the third edition of a very 
popular English volume. $4.00. 

i. TENNIS FOR TEACHERS by 
Helen Driver. A complete tennis man- 
ual, amply illustrated for the tennis 
instructor. $4.00. 

j. TENNIS SELF-INSTRUCTOR by 
Helen Driver. Simple instructions for 
learning the nine strokes and improv- 
ing court strategy. $2.00. 

k. TENNIS WITH HART by Doris 


| Hart. The autobiography of a great 


champion written with charm and 
warmth. $2.75. 
1. CHAMPION IN EXILE, by Jaro- 
slav Drobny. The forthright, amusing 
and always frank biography of the 
1954 Wimbledon champ. $3.00. 
m. THE GAME OF DOUBLES by 
Billy Talbert and Bruce Old. An extra- 
ordinarily valuable book. $4.95. 
n. PARDON ME, YOUR FORE- 
HAND IS SHOWING by Axel Kauf- 
mann. A great collection of stories, 
poems and articles. $3.75. 
WORLD TENNIS 
Dept. R, Box 3, Gracie Station 
New York, N. Y 


Please send me the following books: 
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The new tennis stadium, built by the Barranquilla Country Club, was completed the day before the players arrived. The luxurious 


stands seat 3000. 


ROSE WINS AT BARRANQUILLA 


by EDDIE HERR 





Mervyn Rose gets down to the ball beautifully, demonstrating classical Eastern form 
on the volley. However, he is trapped slightly behind the service line where he will 
be prey to a passing shot and from whence he cannot make consistent killer volleys. 
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When the touring players arrived in 
Barranquilla for South America’s lar- 
gest international event, a new tennis 
stadium with a seating capacity of 3,000 
had literally just been completed. Ac- 
cording to Mario Zeppenfeldt and 
Jorge Tobon, the two-man committee, 
if the players had arrived one day 
earlier, the stadium would not have 
been ready for play! The two new 
courts increased the total number to 
six and enabled the tournament to be 
completed in five days, instead of a 
week. 

Carnival Time 


Barranquilla’s big event was com- 
peting with the Carnival, which began 
almost at the same time as the tourna- 
ment. The Carnival spirit had been 
felt at Panama the previous week and 
by the time Barranquilla rolled around, 
the natives were geared for the biggest 
week of the year. From the courts one 
could hear the beat of the drums and the 
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Mexico’s Rosa Maria Reyes, No. 1 in the The rather stiff but precise style of Angela 
women’s division and tops in the junior Buxton carried her to the finals of last 


group, is a remarkable little athlete who year’s Wimbledon singles. She has a fine 


serve, is a very competent volleyer and 
controls the ball with skill and headwork 
from the baseline. 


plays the all-court game but still lacks suf- 
ficient power to overcome the experienced 
women players. 


calypso bands, and although the Carni- 
val brought zest to the city and ex- 
citement for the players, it was not 
calculated to draw more spectators to 
the tournament. 


The Men’s Singles 

Thirteen nations were represented at 
the event. The experts predicted that 
Herb Flam would put an end to Mer- 
vyn Rose’s impressive string of vic- 
tories, but the same experts failed to 
reckon with Don Candy, Mervyn’s 
teammate. Candy found a sluggish 
Flam on the opposite side of the net 
and won in straight sets. In the finals 
Rose again beat Candy, this time in four 
sets. It was a repetition of their many 
previous meetings this year, with the 
Australian lefty a bit too strong for 
his countryman. 

There were two outstanding matches 
in the men’s event. Jerry Moss beat | bs: ; 
the highly regarded Beppe Merlo in |= a 


a baseline match that lasted almost two — 
and a half hours. Moss trailed in the first | Excellent sportsman Don Candy, a popular Aussie representative, volleys on the run 


set, then succeeded in outsteadying the _ in the final round against perennial opponent Mervyn Rose. Don has a Continental 
little champion of slow-court play. But action on his volley, which is hit to the side rather than in front of him. The racket 
the match that most held spectator head is cocked and the wrist is angled forward, thus enabling him to volley crosscourt 


interest and roused the créwd to fever- from his side or even behind him. 
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mS . ‘ K 
Beppe Merlo goes to the assistance of his opponent, Jerry 


Moss, after the latter skidded on the clay. Jerry’s upset victory 
was one of the features of the tournament. 


RAED 


The most talented player of the younger group, Maria Esther 

Bueno of Brazil, exhibits her fluency in this neatly executed 

volley which she deftly controls with her wrist. She has a superb 

serve and, although only 17, her future in international tennis 
is already assured. 
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Shirley Bloomer, winner of the singles, has just chopped a vol- 

ley, as evidenced by the low finish and the tilted racket face. 

The finish blocks her from any rapid movement in another 

direction. Shirley, perhaps the fleetest court coverer in 

amateur tennis, has won three out of four tournaments on the 
Caribbean Circuit. 


Another youngster, Mary: Ann Mitchell, also 17, laments a 
missed shot and disconsolately walks back to position. 
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ish excitement was the one played be- 
tween William Alvarez, the Columbian 
champion from Bogota, and Mervyn 
Rose. 
Rose vs. Alvarez 

The Barranquilla spectators naturally 
root for the Latin American players. 
When the Latin American happens to 
be his country’s champion, the crowd 
cheers every game he captures from 
an international player. When the Al- 
varez-Rose match began, the fans eager- 
ly waited to see how many games Al- 
varez would take. Each game he ‘took 
brought a roar of spectator approval, 
and with each game won, Rose felt the 
pressure mounting. When Alvarez took 
the second set, the crowd went mad 
with joy and applauded for at least 
three minutes. The emotional pitch was 
reached in the third set at 3-all with 
Rose serving. Alvarez had the advan- 
tage for a service break, and the ex- 
cited umpire called a service fault even 
though every line was already covered 
by a linesman. Rose then asked the 
service linesman if he had called a 
fault. When the linesman indicated 
that he thought the serve was good, 
the umpire, already a bit rattled, 
changed his decision and called the ball 
a service ace! The correct call, of 
course, was a let, since the umpire was 
in error in making the wrong call 
originally, thereby interfering with the 
play. Rose eventually won the game, 
and Alvarez, his concentration lost, 
dropped the next game.to give Rose 
the service break for the set. 


Bloomer Wins 

The women’s singles was an_all- 
English final between Shirley Bloomer, 
the most improved player on the Carib- 
bean circuit, and Angela Buxton. The 
former won in straight sets, 7-5, 7-5. 
If Bloomer could play as well on grass 
as she does on the slower clay, she 
would be the girl to beat at Wimbledon. 
She plays mainly from the baseline, al- 
though she handles herself extremely 
well at net. Her forte, however, is her 
ability to run, for not only does she 
cover court as well as any girl in 
amateur tennis, but she is utterly tire- 
less. Years of racing over the moors in 
England have made her the track star 
of the courts. 


Fageros and Hard 

The two leading American contenders 
lost out in the semi-finals. Karol Fa- 
geros played too steadily in the first 
set for Buxton, then was out-maneuvered 
by her heady opponent in two 6-4 sets. 
Both girls have the same studied strokes, 
with Angela having the advantage of a 
better serve and a slightly better net 
game. In the other half, Darlene Hard 
lost in straight sets to Shirley Bloomer, 
6-3, 6-4. Darlene is the most amazing 
player I have ever seen, her only fault 
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being her inability to serve properly. 
Despite her tremendous athletic ability, 
she cannot put her serve in the court 
at the crucial points. This evidence of 
nerves is often apparent, and at one 
time in the match she served four 
doubles to lose the game. 

Mario Zeppenfeldt deserves unlimited 


cea one" 


credit for creating an extraordinarily 
beautiful stadium from a plot of dirt, 
for raising his tournament from a purely 
local event to a great international com- 
petition, and for making Barranquilla 
in six short years into the “Wimbledon 
of South America.” 
Results in Last Issue. 





The extraordinary Whitney Reed dispenses with the classical rules of stroke produc- 

tion, yet he pulls off some of the most astounding shots ever seen on a court. Here he 

faces the net with his knees close together and takes a backhand half-volley with what 

appears to be a forehand grip. He will then spin the ball in either direction with 
good wrist control. 





Colombia’s champion, William Alvarez (far court) chips a soft backhand crosscourt 

against Germany's Peter Scholl, whom he defeated in one of the early rounds. 

Alvarez’s match against Rose in the quarter-finals was the most gallery-pleasing 
match of the tournament. 
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Maureen Connolly and Ken Rosewall both distinguished themselves at a very young 

age. Maureen won the National Championships at 17 and Ken, at 17, played in the 

Davis Cup Challenge Round. Both are clean baseliners, both are the same age (22) 
and both are professionals. Photo, Arthur Cole. 


AN INTERVIEW 
WITH MAUREEN CONNOLLY 


What was the “toughest” match 
you ever played? 

Every match is a “tough” match from 
the third round on due to the pressure 
of tournament play, but two encounters 
come most vividly to mind. The first was 
Wimbledon of 1952 when I barely de- 
feated Susan Partridge (now Mrs. Phil- 
ip Chatrier) in the round of 16. Sue 
was a game fighter and was leading 5-4 
in the third set and 15-30 on my serve. 
My first serve was a fault, and all of a 
sudden I realized that, if I served a dou- 
ble or lost the point, I would be down 
match point. This was the only time in 
my life that I felt absolutely sick on a 
tennis court. Luckily I pulled out the 
match, but not until we had been out 
on the court for over two hours, bat- 
tling hard for every ball. Sue was a past 
master of the “soft ball” game as well 
as being a tremendous retriever, and 
she literally drove me out of my mind 
with her easy drives. It was a day to 
remember. 

The second hardest 


match I ever 
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played was against that wonderful play- 
er, Doris Hart, in the finals of the 1953 
Wimbledon Championships. Both Doris 
and I were playing extremely well, and 
the major portion of the match was 
fought with hard drives from the base- 
line. Doris was taking my best balls and 
half-volleying them for clean place- 
ments, Although I eventually won 7-5, 
8-6, the point tally showed only a two- 
point difference in the end results. Per- 
haps that shows how evenly we were 
matched. 

What was your biggest thrill in 
tournament play? 

This must again be a two-fold answer. 
My biggest thrills were playing on the 
Wightman Cup team and winning Wim- 
bledon. It is hard to describe the sensa- 
tion of fighting for one’s country. It is 
more than just another match. When the 
umpire says “15 United States” or 
“game Great Britain,’ you feel as 
though you have reached the ultimate in 
tennis. Winning Wimbledon, of course, 
is something every player dreams of 





from the time they first begin to show 
any promise with a racket. From an in- 
dividual standpoint, Wimbledon has al- 
ways meant the best in personal per. 
formance and, for that reason, I prob- 
ably fought harder and lost more hours 
of sleep worrying about the eventual 
outcome than in any other contest. 

What woman player do you con- 
sider to be the best fighter? 

The best fighters, in my opinion, were 
Shirley Fry and Mrs. Jean Walker. 
Smith. However, any player ranked in 
the first ten of her country has to be full 
of determination to reach that position. 
Many times strokes fail you, but “the 
will to win” never does. 

What opponent gave you the most 
trouble? 

When Shirley Fry really felt like 
playing and fighting, she did. Otherwise, 
Susan Partridge Chatrier. 

How many hours a day did you 
practice? 

When I first started playing, I prac- 
ticed from dawn until dusk, but in the 
later stages, anywhere from 3 to 5 hours 
daily, six days a week. 

What were your methods of prac- 
tice? 

They depended upon where I was at 
the time. At home in San Diego, my 
usual session included about three to 
four baskets of balls hitting for the line, 
one basket or so on the serve, and one 
basket on the overhead and volley. This 
was usually followed by two to’ three 
sets of tennis with the best men players 
in San Diego and maybe, later in the 
day, a set or two of doubles. On tour, 
when Harry Hopman was around, I 
had the privilege of working out with 
the Australian Davis Cup Team or with 
“Hop” alone. With the Aussie boys, two 
of us would generally remain in the 
backcourt with the third at net, and we 
would make the singles player dive for 
wide balls, etc. Then we would reverse 
position and move him about the base- 
line. We would rotate until all three of 
us had had our singles workout. With 
“Hop” alone, much the same system was 


followed only he would insist on a 


much faster pace. Twenty minutes was 
the most anyone could do. 

Whom do you consider the most 
promising girl in tennis today? 

Karen Hantze. She has lovely strokes 
and moves exceedingly well on the 
court. I would, however, like to see a 
litle more tenacity in her court tem- 
perament. 

Have you ever lost your temper 
on the court? : 

Have I? And how! But never in a 
tournament match. My outbreaks of 
temper were confined to the San Diego 
area and to practice sessions. I’m afraid 
that my Irish heritage and perfection- 
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ist attitude toward the game did not 
make the most pleasing combination. In 
tournaments, I always managed to curb 
my outward feelings because I knew, 
from past experience, that “blowing 
one’s top” certainly did not help one’s 
game nor make a very pretty picture on 
the court. 

Do you feel coaching is essential 
for a woman to become a great 
player? 

I believe it is essential for any ath- 
lete in any sport if he wishes to become 
a great performer. No matter how well 
one knows a game, it is an impossibility 
to see one’s faults and, therefore, to cor- 
rect them. Constructive criticism by a 
learned coach is most necessary for im- 
provement. I have been most fortunate 
in studying with three very fine instruc- 
tors—Eleanor Tennant, Harry Hopman 
and Les Stoefen. 

Who was your closest friend in 
tennis ? 

Nell and Harry Hopman were with- 
out a doubt my closest friends and were 
very instrumental in shaping my career. 
I travelled with Nell for two years both 
at home and abroad, and there was 
never a moment when she was too busy 
to hear my problems and offer good 
sound advice. Both Nell and Harry had 
a calming effect on my personality, and 
to them I owe a great deal. I was very 
fond of Doris Hart both as a player and 
as an individual. She was a fine sports- 
woman and a great credit to the game. 

What was your favorite tourna- 
ment? 

Wimbledon, because of its fine atmos- 
phere, excellent management and ideal 
playing grass surface. As I mentioned 
before, Wimbledon to me was the epi- 
tome of tennis. My favorite tournament 
at home was held at the Merion Cricket 
Club in Philadelphia due to the many 
fine friends I was fortunate enough to 
make and because of the congeniality of 
the officials and club members. 

Are there any tournaments you 
didn’t play that you are sorry you 
missed? 

I was always sorry I was never able 
to play the Florida Circuit, but it started 
during the time that I always took a 
break from tennis and, therefore, was 
not in good condition nor touch. Many 
friends have said that Florida offers a 
great deal of hospitality, not to mention 
ideal weather and good competition. 

What male player do you most 
like to watch? 

Ken Rosewall. The “Little Master” 
always impressed me as having the fin- 
est touch in men’s competition, plus 
lovely ground strokes reminiscent of a 
day gone by. He was a welcome relief 
from the powerful serve and volley style 
so popular with today’s players. 
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Who was your favorite mixed 
doubles partner? 

I enjoyed playing with Ham Richard- 
son because he was so friendly and en- 
couraging on the court, as well as being 
a fine doubles player. Mervyn Rose was 
also a good mixed partner because he 
knew the art of poaching and took ad- 
vantage of any good returns | made. 

Would you like your children to 
become tennis players if they have 
any inclination toward the game? 

Norman and IJ would like our children 
to be active in sports in general and, if 
he or she so wishes, then to pick out a 
specialty. Whether or not it would be 
wise for our children to follow rid- 
ing or tennis is a difficult question to 
answer. Ofttimes, when parents have ac- 
complished something in a chosen field 
like Norman in jumping and myself in 
tennis, it places an added strain and 
pressure on the child as he is constantly 
being compared to his parents. In some 
ways I feel it would be better for the 
son or daughter to pick a separate field. 
We both feel that sports are extremely 
important in teaching a youngster the 
value of fair play and the art of “giv- 
ing and taking.” I do not feel that the 
pressure of top sports competition, un- 
der normal circumstances, can make for 
unhappiness in any way. Everyone has 
to learn to take defeat sooner or later, 
whether it be in sports or business. 
Starting a child at an early age only 
makes it easier to face up to life’s pres- 
sures and learn to accept, rather than 
fight, them. 

Whom do you consider the best 
sport in women’s tennis? 

Doris Hart. 

Did Harry Hopman help your 
game? 

Definitely. He brought me to a peak 
in physical fitness and taught me a great 
deal about tactics. He worked innum- 
erable hours on my net game and, in 
general, gave me a great deal of con- 
fidence on the court. 

What do you think is the most im- 
portant qualification for a cham- 
pion? 

“Heart.” A player can be endowed 
with the finest strokes and potential 
ability in the game, but if he or she 
doesn’t have “heart”—fight and deter- 
mination—those strokes and ability will 
do her little good. The ability to play 
under pressure, in my mind, would rank 
second. One must have a little of the 
gambling instinct and the courage to 
“go for your shots” when the path looks 
rough. Lastly, adequate strokes and the 
ability to work fill out the necessary 
qualifications. I believe that if a person 
has “heart”, concentration is but a nat- 
ural part of her assets. 

What was your best stroke? 

The backhand. 





Little Mo practices her footwork with part- 
ner Frank Sedgman, whom she calls “the 
best dancer in men’s tennis.” The occa- 
sion: the Tennis Ball at Forest Hills, 1951. 


Among the women you have seen, 
which ones had the best strokes? 

The best serve: Louise Brough, due 
to her deceptive angles and terrific spin; 
the best forehand: Nancy Chaffee Kiner 
and Beverly Fleitz (her right side) ; the 
best backhand: Pat Todd; the best vol- 
ley: Doris Hart and Louise Brough; the 
best overhead: Doris Hart, Louise 
Brough and Althea Gibson; the best 
court coverage: Shirley Fry. 

Who are the best dressed players 
on the court? 

Beverly Baker Fleitz and Vic Seixas. 
I feel they are to be commended because 
it certainly adds to the enjoyment of 
watching the game. 

Are you in favor of open tourna- 
ments? 

Yes, to an extent. I feel that a few 
open tournaments each year would add 
to the interest of the game and still not 
detract from amateur competitions. 
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The champion receives a thrilling homecoming parade from fellow San Diegans after she captured both the Wimbledon and 
American titles. The year was 1952 and she was just 17. ; 


What was your funniest experi- 
ence on the courts? 

I can’t recall any really funny experi- 
ence because tennis was always very 
serious work to me. 

What was your saddest experi- 
ence in tennis? 

Losing a match—any match. 

Does your husband play tennis? 

Yes, Norman is what you could call 
a fanatic on the game but, as he phrases 
it, “my arms and legs just don’t seem 
to be on the same team.” As yet, he is 
not a Davis Cup threat, but give him 
time—and coordination! 

Don Budge once said he had been 
tired in a match but never winded. 
Is this true of you also? 

Yes, now that I think of it. When you 
are in top condition, your wind capacity 
knows no limits. Actually, I was never 
aware of being tired in a match until 
itv was over, but then I guess I was too 
busy concentrating on the job at hand. 
I did suffer lapses in play which could 
be attributed to fatigue. 

Do you enjoy playing in hot 
weather? 

Yes, definitely. I have found that in 
hot weather, the muscles tend to be 
more relaxed, and for a slow starter 
such as myself, this was a great aid in 
getting started early in a match. 

What is your favorite surface? 

Grass. 

Do you enjoy indoor play? 

Yes, because it helps speed up the 
footwork arid reflexes. There is also a 
great deal of enjoyment in hearing the 
loud echo when the ball is hit hard and 
in watching it scoot along on a fast 
board surface. 
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How old were you when you 
started to play? 

About 91% or 10 years of age. 

Who was your favorite practice 
opponent when you first began and 
after you became champion? 

In San Diego, we were and still are 
most fortunate in having a wonderful 
group of men players who will practice 
with the juniors whether they are just 
starting out or somewhat seasoned cam- 
paigners. Therefore my practice matches 
did not vary from the time I was 11 and 
12 until I retired from tennis competi- 
tion. Some of the fine practice op- 
ponents in San Diego are Ben Press, 
Bob Galloway, Dominic Sacco, Bob 
Barth and others too numerous to men- 
tion. -I believe my favorite was Bob 
Galloway as ‘we had some sizzling 
matches, usually going about 10-8 in 
the third. We split even over the last 
three years. 

On what courts did you learn to 
play? 

The University Heights playground 
courts, which were located two doors 
from where we lived. 

Have you ever been “stale”? 

I was always stale at the end of the 
season (September), and that is why I 
always took a three month break from 
the sport. I also found I was slightly 
stale following the European circuit and 
usually took a two-week break about 
the end of July. These breaks enabled 
me to have a “breather” and again ap- 
proach the sport with a fresh mental 
and physical outlook. 

Who do you think will win Wim- 
bledon this year? 

The logical contender for the women’s 
crown is Althea Gibson, although 


Louise Brough is always dangerous on 
the Wimbledon turf. As for the men, it 
looks as though the field is completely 
open, what with Lew Hoad’s back injury 
sidelining him until May. It is hard to 
say whether or not Hoad can get back 
into condition by the end of June. Even 
if he did, he would be missing much 
valuable tournament play. I think Ash- 
ley Cooper is a much improved: player 
and could easily be the dark horse of 
the tournament. 

Did you ever read tennis books? 

I read very few, but of those that I 
did, Alice Marble’s life story, “The 
Road to Wimbledon,” was my favorite. 

When you first began to play, did 
you have an idol in women’s tennis? 

Yes, a local player named Jerry Jack- 
son. And, in a few short years, Doris 
Hart. 

If you had your life to live over 
again, would you become a tennis 
player? 

Yes. It offers a tremendous opportu- 
nity for travel and a certain amount of 
prestige of accomplishment regardless 
of whether you are a champion or not. 
Just knowing that you have done your 
best is very gratifying indeed. Tennis 
opened a whole new way of life to me 
that I never could have afforded and so, 
for that reason among the many, I’m ex- 
tremely thankful that I participated in 
the sport. 

Did you ever play social tennis? 

The only social tennis ‘I played was 
at the Balboa Tennis Club in San Diego. 
This tennis was in the form of Pot Luck, 
Chop Suey and Round Robin doubles 
tournaments. They were a lot of fun 
and the food was delicious! 
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What size grip and what weight 
racket do you use? 

I use a very small handle, 414 grip, 
because my fingers are very short. My 
rackets weighed about 13 ounces strung 
and were slightly head heavy. I can’t 
emphasize enough the importance of 
using a grip suitable to one’s hand size. 

Which of your Tinling tennis cos- 
tumes was your favorite? 

My favorite is one that is now enjoy- 
ing quite a bit of popularity here in the 
States. It is a princess style design in 
cotton pique and features tennis rackets 
in a lace inset in the bodice and around 
the back. When Teddy first designed 
this dress for me, the material was 
sharkskin and had an attractive pleated 
skirt. 

Did some of the newspaper stories 
about you ever seem to be unfair? 

There were a few that seemed entirely 
unfair, but on the whole I enjoyed very 
warm relations with the press. The writ- 
ers who knew tennis loved the game and 
understood the players. Only the jour- 
nalists who were interested in the gos- 
sipy end and in “digging up” different 
material caused any trouble. 

What are your plans for the com- 
ing year? 

After our baby is born in June, my 
tennis plans will be somewhat limited. 
I do expect to do some clinics for Wil- 
son Sporting Goods in the East during 
the late summer, and to resume man- 
agement of our two tennis clubs in San 
Diego on a limited basis.“ Whether or 
not I will continue teaching depends 
on the baby’s schedule and how often 
my mother cares to baby sit. 

Do you follow all the tennis tour- 
naments today? 

I certainly do, and through that won- 
derful medium, WORLD TENNIS. 

How old are you? 

Twenty-two. 


What was 
weight? 

125 pounds. 

Do you enjoy coaching? 

There is nothing more gratifying 
than coaching a promising pupil and 
watching them progress under your 
guidance. Lately I have worked with a 
youngster from St. Louis named Mary 
Clendenin and a former Californian, 
20-year old Leigh Hay. 

Who gave you the nickname “Lit- 
tle Mo”? 

My very close friend Nelson Fisher, 
an excellent horse racing journalist and 
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an expert on tennis and boxing. He 
pegged that name on me when | was 
about 12. He said my strokes reminded 
him of the guns aboard the battleship 
Missouri (“Big Mo”) and, in a very 
funny article, he dubbed me “Little 
Mo.” The nickname stuck through the 
years. 

Who is your best friend in the 
newspaper world? 

The same gentlemen named above, 
Nelson Fisher. 

Do you follow sports other than 
tennis? 

Yes. Some of my pet sports from a 
spectator viewpoint are basketball, track 
and field. I enjoy any athletics where a 
performer has to be in top condition, 
such as the 5,000 meters and all dis- 
tance meets in track. I tend to prefer 
individual contests, with the exception 
of basketball, over team events. 

Did you have to give up many so- 
cial activities to become a cham- 
pion? 

When you are an athlete, you must 
give up some things in the social world 
for the sake of training, but in the long 
run, the things you give up are really 
trivial compared to the benefits that 
sports have to offer. Actually I led a 
fairly normal life and attended a cer- 
tain number of dances, movies, etc., as 
long as they did not interfere with tour- 
naments. 

Did you ever do gymnastics to 
help you keep fit? 

No. 


In your tennis travels, what cele- 
brities have you found the most in- 
teresting? 

My favorite in the theatrical world 
was Gordon McRae, who had a great 
deal of charm and a wonderful sense of 
humor. Another very charming celebrity 
was the King of Sweden, who attended 
the matches every day in Bastad. He 
was extremely gracious, with a warm 
smile and friendly manner. 

What particular compliment 
thrilled you the most? 

Being compared to the incomparable 
Helen Wills. 

Do you swim? 

If you call “dog paddling” 
ming, yes. 

Were you ever nervous in a 
match? 

I was a nervous wreck before each 
and every match, no matter how small 
or large. This nervousness always left 
after the first game. It used to take me 
a long time to unwind, especially after 
a hard match in the big tournaments. 

After one of your rare losses, did 
the memory of the loss stay with 
you a long time? 

It never left. I detested the idea of 
losing and worked twice as hard after 
a loss. 

Can you remember one call in par- 
ticular that you considered bad and 
that upset you? 

I learned early in my tennis career 
not to let bad calls upset me. When I 
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Teach Tennant gives_pupil Maureen Connolly a warm hug as Mo weeps after winning 
her first national singles title. Photo, Max Haas. 
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The petite, always-feminine Maureen 

laced the ball with a power that has 

seldom been seen in women’s tennis. 
Photo, Arthur Cole. 


was 14 and leading 4-2 in a match, my 
opponent hit a ball well out and the 
linesman didn’t call it. This would have 
given me a 5-2 lead in the first set. In- 
stead of accepting it in stride, I became 
very angry and upset, and promptly was 
defeated 6-4, 6-1. I learned that lesson 
the hard way and never forgot it. 

What was the most exciting ten- 
nis party you ever attended? 

The Wimbledon Ball because it was 
such a gala affair and followed two 
weeks of gruelling pressure. It was fun 
to let your hair down after such an 
eyent, and Teddy Tinling always de- 
signed the most lovely formals for this 
occasion. 

What male tennis player is the 
best dancer? 

Frank Sedgman. 

In what match do you consider 
you made the best use of strategy? 

This is a hard question to answer 
since each difficult match and each op- 
ponent calls for a variation in strategy. 
I do feel, however, that my best match 
strategy was employed against Doris 
Hart in the 1953 Wimbledon final. I 
had to use my best drop shots, lobs and 
angled placements to win. Fortunately, 
everything was working on that day. 

What type of game did you play 
best against? 

Without a doubt the hard-hitting 
game, as I loved to match pace for pace. 
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I also enjoyed playing net rushers. 

When you were young, did you 
ever soft-ball an opponent? 

I can’t recall actually soft-balling, 
although I was known for steadiness 
rather than a power game. I began hit- 
ting the ball harder when I was 13 after 
watching Beverly Fleitz cremate an op- 
ponent with her beautiful drives. I de- 
cided then and there that the power 
game was for me. 

What was the most exciting men’s 
match you ever watched? 

The Drobny-Patty marathon at Wim- 
bledon in 1953. I watched almost the 
entire match spellbound. Both played 
superb tennis, despite their weariness in 
the later stages of the match. I hated 
to see the match end because it meant 
that either Drob or Budge would lose, 
and if ever there was a time when both 
opponents should have won, this was it. 

Do you watch many tournaments 
today? 

I don’t have the opportunity to watch 
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Mo first played the grass court circuit in 

1949, winning the National Junior title 

while still in the 15-and-under class. 
Photo, Max Haas. 


many due to a busy teaching schedule. 
Whenever possible, I enjoy seeing the 
“big ones,” such as the Nationals or the 
Pacific Southwest, over television. We 
have been most fortunate in being able 
to see Wimbledon the past two years 
through my writing for the London 
Daily Mail. 

Do you think the young players 
today practice enough? 

Whenever a young player is ambi- 
tious to reach the top, he or she will prac- 
tice as many hours of the day as there is 
light. As for practicing the right way, I 
feel that too much emphasis has been 
placed on playing games rather than on 





working on one’s weaknesses. When you 
are playing, you naturally are trying to 
win so you will favor your strong points, 
The only way to improve weak strokes 
is by hitting baskets and baskets of balls 
and then making practice opponents hit 
to these weaker drives. 

Have you ever been ill when you 
had to play a match? 

No, I have never been sick in a tour- 
nament. The only time I felt ill, as I 
mentioned before, was against Sue Par- 
tridge at Wimbledon in 1952, but that 
siege was due entirely to nerves. 

_ Are you a baseball fan? 

o. 
Would you like to see tennis in 
the Olympic Games? 

Most definitely, yes. Although the 
Wightman and Davis Cup teams are 
tennis’ equivalent to the Games, the at- 
mosphere is still not quite the same. 
Many years back, tennis was part of the 
Olympic events and I should like to see 
this association renewed. I believe that 
if tennis were mcluded in the Games, 
many more boys would turn to our sport 
because the Olympics are considered the 
epitome of all sports. 

Do you have any plans for writ- 
ing another book? 

I have just finished writing a book in 
collaboration with a former sports writ- 
er, Tom Gwynne, which will be pub- 
lished in England this summer. It is my 
life story rather than another instruc- 
tional book. As for the future, I, have 
no immediate plans on starting another. 





Maureen and Vic, the 1953 Wimbledon 

winners, open the Wimbledon Ball with 

the traditional first dance. Photo, Tom 
Anderson. 
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50 YEARS OF LIFE 
SUBSCRIBERS 











There are now 131 Life Subscribers to 
WORLD TENNIS, as compared with the 
76 listed in the May, 1956 issue. Of the 
total, 34. were Life Subscribers to the old 
American Lawn Tennis, which was pur- 


chased by WORLD TENNIS four 
Alabama: 

*Jack Bushman 

Arkansas: 

Jay Freeman 

California: 


Fred B. Alexander 

*Dr. Arnold Beisser 

*Tom Burt 

A. H. Chapin, Jr. 

*Mrs. Catherine Duke 

Thomas Friedberg 

Walter A. Kientz 

*Art Larsen 

*Los Angeles Municipal Tennis 

Association 

*Roscoe W. Maples 

Thomas Ray Morris 

Mrs. Lawrence C. Phipps 

Michael Reid : 

Arnold Saul 

*Robert J. Siska 
Colorado: 

The Denver Country Club 

Garden of the Gods Club 

Gardnar Mulloy 

James E. Stokes 
Connecticut: 

*Joseph B. Garvan 

Maurice Nasser 

*Norman S. Woolworth 
Delaware: 

Russell W. Harned 
Florida: 

*Laurie Blemel 

Bobby Riggs 

*Sterling Ruddy 

Irving Schlosser 
Georgia: 

J. E. Scoggins, Jr. 
Illinois : 

*John D. Borsos 

*Dr. John Burdon 

*Dr. Graham Kernwein 

*Mr. and Mrs. O. J. Levine 
Indiana: 

Fred G. Appel 
Iowa: 

Olin J. Sweet 
Kentucky: 

Mrs. Burnett Robinson 
Massachusetts : 

Alfred F. Chapin 
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months after the latter came into exist- 
ence. There are 97 Life Subscriptions 
which have come in during the four 
years of WT’s existence, 55 of which 
were received in the last 12 months. 


Neil Chapin 

*Robert A. Joslin 

*Chauncey Depew Steele, III 

*George Wightman 
Michigan: 

John W. Anderson, II 
Minnesota: 

Albert A. Teeter, Jr. 
Montana: 

Dr. A. Karsted 
New Jersey: 

*Edward Ames 

*Dr. H. A. Baron 

*Donald D. Grey 

*John P. McKenna 

Dean Mathey 

*Miss E. M. Rhone 

*John Schofield 

*YMCA Health Club of Hackensack 
New York: 

Charles A. Anderson 

Ralph L. Baggs 

Mrs. A. Rhonie Brooks 

Joseph A. Danilek 

*C. L. Farrand 

Donald M. Frame 

Herbert Gerken 

Manfred Goldman 

*Frank Hammond, Jr. 

*Lewis S. Hewlett 

Ronald Holmberg 

Seymour H. Knox, III 

Marvin Levy 

George Mandel 

Dean Winans Mathey 

Arthur H. Medalie 

Mrs. George Z. Medalie 

*T. S. Nicely 

Hoffman Nickerson 

Johnston F. Northrop 

*Dr. Francis T. Rogliano 

Alan Silverman 

Morton Stone 

Billy Talbert 

*R. E. Thompson 

Dan Topping 

*Henry Torrance 

Blackwell Williams 
Ohio: 

*M. L. Ganger 
Oklahoma: - 

G. B. Jenkinson 


Pennsylvania: 
Craig Biddle, Jr. 


F. E. Dixon 
*Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Scott 
Vic Seixas 


Mrs. Harrison Smith 

Ralph B. Strassburger 

*Mrs. Charles M. Wetzel 

R. N. Williams, II 
Tennessee: 

*Derrick Barton 

*Leslie A. Nicholson, Jr. 

W. L. Taylor 
Texas: 

Palmer Bradley 

Al G. Hill 

*Roy Wilder 
Utah: 

Dave Freed 

*Salt Lake Tennis Club 
Virginia: 

Andrew H. Allen 

*Mr. and Mrs. Hal Burrows 
Wisconsin: 

*Valerie Scott 
Australia: 

Gerald Patterson 
Belgium: 

*Philippe Washer 
Canada: 

Rene Lavoie 

A. J. Wickens 
Curacao: 

* Dick Capriles 

*Norman M. Chumaceiro 
England: 

G. C. Carpenter 

*Tony Mottram 

J. C. Parke 

Max Robertson 

P. H. Waddell 
Finland: 

*Veikko Laaksonen 
France: 

*Clarence E. Hunter 
. Herbert A. Milne 
Guatemala: 

Oscar Dianz-Raphael 

V. E. Santoline 
Hawaii: 

*Edwina L. Lee 
India: 

*W.H. Michelmore 
Malaya: 

Chua Choon Leong 
Mexico: 

*Lidia Patricia Bustamante 

Ignacio de la Borbolla 

*Federacion de Tenis de Mexico 

* Mauricio Gerdes 

*Raul Katthain 
Netherlands: 

H. Timmer 
New Zealand: 

*B. D. Gane 

A. C. Johns 
Puerto Rico: 

Ralph E. Hartenstine, Jr. 


*New life subscribers during past twelve 
months. 
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Major Walter Clopton Wingfield 


LAWN TENNIS 
COMES TO AMERICA 


by E. C. POTTER 


Sphairistiké, he was as alive as any other English 
tradesman to the possibilities of overseas markets. 
Through his Army connection he had at his disposal a fine 
group of boosters. It was not long before the game was 
being played in India, Australia or wherever a British Army 
post was established. Among these outposts was the garri- 
son in Bermuda where the balmy winter climate permitted 
the game to be put to use even before it was patented at 
home. Here, in January, 1874, Miss Mary Outerbridge saw 
it played and got possession of the first set imported into 
the United States. 
Miss Outerbridge’s brothers were shipping men. One of 
them, Aemilius, was with his sister on the Bermuda voyage 


W som Major Wingfield brought out his first sets of 
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and returned with her during the first days of February, 
The customs inspectors who went through their luggage 
were at a loss how to classify the weird assortment of nets 
and posts, stringed instruments and rubber balls. The set 
was placed in storage and released only after Aemilius had 
used his influence at the Custom House. 

In the early days of spring, Miss Outerbridge took the 
set to the Staten Island Cricket Club where her brothers 
were members. She was permitted to set it up in a remote 
corner of the oval. Her friends, both men and women, took 
up the game in earnest. New York newspapers sent reporters 
to write humorous articles about the gentle pastime and 
artists to draw comic sketches of the queer implements and 
aesthetic postures of the players. 

About a year later William Appleton of Boston brought 
from England one of Wingfield’s later sets and took it to 
his summer home at Nahant. Among his neighbors were two 
young Harvard men, James Dwight and Frederick Sears. 
They were fond of outdoor exercise and became interested 
in the new game. They set up the net on Appleton’s lawn 
but, as they forgot to lay out the lines and hit the ball in 
no particular direction, they soon voted the whole thing a 
fraud and put it away. A month or two later they brought 
it out again. This time they studied the rules, laid down 
the lines and went to it properly. Each had won a game 
when it came on to rain. They were unwilling to leave their 
first match undecided, so they donned rubber boots and 
coats and played to a finish. 

Apparently the rackets withstood this intemperate bap- 
tism, for the game was soon taken up enthusiastically by 
their friends. The matches became more exciting as their 
skill developed with practice. Within fifteen months, lawn 
tennis had taken firm root at Nahant. A handicap tourna- 
ment, held in September, 1876, was won by Dwight who 
beat Sears in the final. 

Other Americans, meanwhile, had brought back eyen later 
models from England and with them the code of’ rules 
adopted by the Marylebone Club. William Watts Sherman 
of Newport was one of them. At Newport, tennis became 
so popular that many of the wealthy residents had private 
courts on their estates where society came to play and watch. 
At the Newport Casino the experts from Nahant, Staten 
Island and other places where the game was taking hold 
gathered for intercity matches. Dwight was usually the 
winner. 

So far, the Staten Island Cricket Club had made no 
attempt to take the leadership as the All England Club had 
done. In fact most of the cricket clubs where tennis occupied 
a minor role were beginning to worry if the new game 
might not supplant the old one. The American Cricketer, 
under the headline “Let us face the music”, said: “If the 
success of lawn tennis gives warrant to anticipate such a 
result, the matter is indeed a serious one. Frankly, The 
Cricketer does not deem the thing is even remotely a 
possibility.” In 1880 the possibility became a grievous fact 
when the Outerbridges, smarting under Dwight’s assertion 
that Appleton’s was the first set brought to America, an- 
nounced a “championship” meeting. Dwight found fault 
with the balls and refused to enter. When he learned that 
among the players was Woodhouse, the Englishman who 
had just beaten both the Renshaws at Wimbledon, he 
hurried down to New York to watch. The All England rules 
were used and Woodhouse was an easy winner. In bowling 
over his less skillful rivals, he used several strokes never 
before seen in America. Dwight marvelled especially at 
the overhead service and the pat-volley. He resolved to 
master them as quickly as possible. 

It needed only this spark to set the tennis house on fire. 
Cricket Clubs abandoned their attitude of open scorn and 
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secret fear. The Cricketer established a lawn tennis section 
jn its pages. One after another, local, sectional, even national 
championships were announced. Some clubs were using 
the Marylebone rules, others those of the All England. 
There was confusion everywhere and jealousy was pointing 
the way to dissension. Into the midst of the warring factions 
stepped Dwight. He was still America’s best player. He did 
not want to see the development of the game handicapped 
by sectional rivalry. He persuaded Outerbridge and others 
to join him in calling a meeting of all the clubs to form a 
National Association. The meeting was held at New York 
in May, 1881. Thirty-three delegates were there. Dwight and 
Quterbridge were on the first Board of Directors but, to 
avoid any suspicion that the large cities were attempting 
to monopolize control, General R. S. Oliver of Albany was 
elected president. The All England rules and the Ayres’ 
ball were declared official. It was decided to hold the first 
championship in August on the grounds of the Newport 
Casino. 

Dwight’s organizing ability earned him the sobriquet of 
“father of lawn tennis in America.” He would have preferred 
the title of first champion. He was still the winner of most 
of the informal tournaments and if he never won the 
American title, he had only himself to blame. Fred Sears, 
Dwight’s first opponent at Nahant, had a brother, Dick. 
Dick was only thirteen when the first matches were played 
on Appleton’s court. He watched his elders and batted a 
few balls himself on the sly. As he grew taller and stronger, 
Dwight took him under his guidance. Dick Sears was the 
first to profit by Dwight’s notes of Woodhouse’s style. He 
was nineteen when the first championship was played. He 
was already a sound player and an accomplished volleyer. 
Dwight did not even reach the final. Sears swept everything 
before him and became America’s first champion. 
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TWIN FAVORITES 


on the Nation’s Courts 


Top-ranking star or fast-coming amateur, you'll find 
a Converse tennis shoe to add extra comfort and 
confidence to your game. Your choice of two models 
in lace-to-toe or circular vamp design. And two 
wonderful molded soles that provide better traction 
regardless of the kind of court you play on. Tennis, 
badminton, squash — more and more players are 
saying: ““Converse— 
there’s the shoe for me!”’ 
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Dining at the Racquet Club’s party for players and officials 


of the Good Neighbor Championships are (| to r) Herb Lewis, 

Chairman of the USLTA Umpires’ Committee; Roy Evans, donor 

of the challenge trophy; Mrs. Herb Lewis, Mr. Bob Lewis and 
umpires Flo and Mike Blanchard. Photo, Gardner. 





FLAM AND BLOOMER WIN 
GOOD NEIGHBOR TITLES 


Herbie Retires the Roy Evans Trophy 
by His Third Win 


by MANNY BERLINER 


Three high-ranking American players—Herb Flam, Vic 
Seixas and Gar Mulloy entered the Good Neighbor Cham- 
pionships to try for a third leg on the huge Roy S. Evans 
Challenge Cup. Tournament director Eddie Herr had invited 
Mervyn Rose in an effort to forestall the departure of the 
famed trophy. Seixas had won the title in 1953 and 1954, 
Flam had taken the singles in 1951 and 1956, and Mulloy 
was the titlist in 1950 and 1952. Gar, now in his forties, 
was seeded fourth behind Flam, Seixas and Moylan, on the 
basis of these two previous wins. 

It was Flam who won the 1957 title and took home the 
cup. He beat Don Candy in the semi-finals and then raced 
through Rose in three straight sets in the final. The Austral- 
ian was scarcely at his best in this match, perhaps as a 
result of the strong newspaper criticism about his conduct 
the previous day. Mervyn combines temperament with 


Vic Seixas (far court), playing Mervyn Rose, has to pull up 

sharply on a backhand down the line. The tricky wind at the 

Flamingo Park courts probably carried the ball too close to 
his body. Photo, Hansen. 
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Runner-up Merv Rose (left) congratulates the winner, Herb 
Flam, after the latter won in three straight sets. 


sensitivity, and the remarks concerning his behavior cer- 
tainly had their effect on his play that afternoon. 

Despite good weather, strong winds each day hampered 
all matches. In the Seixas-Rose battle, where both players 
relied upon going to the net to make their points, the wind 
blew defensive lobs over the baseline on the one side or 
stopped the ball short on the other. 

The most exciting match of the tournament was played 
between Mike Green and Don Candy in the round of 16. 
Mike has been attending UCLA since his return from Aus- 
tralia in February. He had played little tennis prior to flying 
directly from Los Angeles to Miami, but his performance 
against Candy was impressive. Mike won the first set 6-4 
and reached match point at 6-5, 40-30 in the second. The 
gallery was tense as Don came to net and Green tossed 
up a high lob. The Australian smashed an overhead towards 
his foe, who was standing at the baseline. Mike made no 
effort to play the ball, believing that it was out. There was 
no linesman, and Umpire Eddie Moylan ruled the ball good. 
Despite the gallery’s uproar at Moylan’s call, Green refused 
to question the decision. Although Mike pulled even at 7- 
all, the quality of his play fell off and he eventually lost 
the match, 4-6, 9-7, 6-4. 

There was considerable dispute as to Rose’s behavior in 
his semi-final match against Vic Seixas. There was certain- 
ly some justification for his expressed unhappiness when 
Vic questioned a service linesman’s call and the linesman 
then changed his decision. However, every time Rose was 
guilty of an error he would smash the ball into the air or 
walk slowly about the court, thus delaying the progress of 
the match. Frequently he questioned close decisions. As an 
aftermath of the tournament, an official protest was lodged 
by Henry Balaban, President of the South Florida Tennis 
Association, concerning Rose’s court conduct during his 
match with Seixas and his subsequent remarks in the dress- 
ing room. 

Shirley Bloomer of England, the Flam of the women’s 
division, came through like her male counterpart without 
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(Above) Young Mike Green had match point against Don 

Candy, then lost the match on a difficult call. (Below) Herb 

Flam passes Candy cleanly with a well-disguised forehand 

which he guides down the line as his opponent makes a move 
for the crosscourt. 








ee 


Darlene Hard (at net) is in full flight to reach a backhand 

crosscourt passing shot. Her motion and balance are excellent, 

and if she reaches the ball, she will have a sure winner down 

the line. Her opponent, Shirley Bloomer, is trapped on the 

right side and has held her follow-through too long to be 
ready for the next shot. 


the loss of a set. Her steady baseline play, coupled with 
accurate and timely lobs, broke up Darlene Hard’s furious 
net play in the finals. Shirley was assisted by Darlene’s 
generosity in serving numerous double faults. 

The young Maria Bueno, whose talents in her first circuit 
appearance have impressed all so favorably, upset fourth- 
seeded Mary Ann Mitchell by a decisive 6-0, 6-4 score in 
the quarter-finals. Bueno had the necessary speed and con- 
trol, while her equally young opponent played “not to 
lose” rather than to win. In the other quarter-final matches, 
Yola Ramirez took Darlene Hard to three close sets, Karol 
Fageros beat Rosa Maria Reyes by 6-2, 6-2, and Shirley 
Bloomer won over steady Mimi Arnold, 6-4, 6-3. Bloomer’s 
clean victories over Arnold, Fageros and Hard established 
her as one of the leading clay court players in the world. 

“Angela Buxton did not compete in the tournament. She 
was suffering from a “dead” arm and returned to England 
immediately after the conclusion of the Everglades event 
in Palm Beach. 

A major upset occurred in senior singles in the early 
disappearance of first-seeded Jack Staton. He lost 6-4, 6-4 
in the second round to unseeded Ed DeLeone of Cleveland, 
a new-comer to the veterans’ ranks. DeLeone went on to 
win the championship, defeating Jeff Simon in the finals, 
6-1, 6-2. For the first time in the tournament’s history a 
local pair won the senior doubles title. Hobart Wrobell 
and Dr. Carl Haub beat DeLeone and Texas’s John Hoff 
in the ultimate round, 6-3, 6-3. 

Gardnar Mulloy and Shirley Bloomer won a three-set 
mixed doubles victory over Martha Hernandez and Mario 
Llamas of Mexico. Llamas was also runner-up in the men’s 
doubles. He and Pancho Contreras had ousted Rose and 
Candy, 0-6, 12-10, 6-4, but lost in the finals to Seixas and 
Mike Green, 6-3, 4-6, 6-4, 6-2. 

Results on Page 71 
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Here Bloomer volleys to her semi-final opponent, Karol 

Fageros, who is ready to move in any direction. Shirley went 

through the women’s singles without the loss of a set, thus 

establishing herself as one of the world’s leading clay court 
players. 
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Yola Ramirez (left), a three set victim of Darlene Hard in the 


quarter-finals, chats with Cuba’s Connie Garcia, a newcomer 
to the circuit. 
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Spectators at the Everglades tournament in Palm Beach are 

Val Ely, tournament director, competitor Nancy Morrison 

Montgomery, and Mrs. Mervyn (Coral) Rose. Photo, Ken 
Howell. 


Playing in the doubles final at Menton are (I to r) America’s 

Malcolm Fox, Hungary’s Jancso, Spain’s talented Andres 

Gimeno and his doubles partner, Emilio Martinez. Photo 
Wollerner. 


At the next Riviera tournament at Monte Carlo, the doubles 

finalists were (| to r) America’s Harry Buttimer, Uruguay's 

Eduardo Argon, Monaco’s Pasquier, and Ex-Czechoslovak 
Jan Foldina. Photo, Wollerner. 
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CLOTHES OF CHARACTER 


EDDIE SS JACOBS Ltd. 


CHARLES & REOWOOD STS., BALTO. 2, MD. 
(also 3417 Walnut St., Phila, Pa.) 
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TENNIS BELT 


As an assortment of slices, top-spins, drives, perfect 
lobs and chops rained on him to the tune of 

6-0, 6-0, 6-0, he smiled wryly as he thought of his tennis 
belt and the compliments he'd at least get on that. 


Ours exclusively. The buckle is of satiny, old-world 
antique finished solid brass, with crossed tennis 
racquets and an Italian tennis medallion standing out in 
relief, The belt is of imported Moygashel linen with 
grosgrain backing and pelon turned inner liner. Belts 
are adjustable to 42 waist. Natural, red, black or 

royal blue. Mail orders promptly filled. No C.O.D. 

Add 35c postage in U.S.A. 


Write for free illustrated color portfolio 
of our Spring and Summer apparel for men. 
Address: Eddie Jacobs, Ltd., Baltimore 2, Maryland. 
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HOW TO WATCH 
A TENNIS MATCH 


by AXEL KAUFMANN 


OST any tennis expert who has 
M mingled with a crowd at, say, 

Forest Hills will agree that the 
the standards of spectatorship can be 
raised considerably. These lines, there- 
fore, are intended to fill the gap and 
to eliminate such frequently overheard 
comments as “Well, if it makes him 
mad, why does he hit the ball into the 
net in the first place?” The formation of 
the Tennis Watchers League (T.W.L.) 
will do much toward public enlighten- 
ment, 

The actual watching of a tennis match 
is not as simple and uncomplicated as 
might ordinarily be supposed, and has 
prerequisites of equipment and con- 
ditioning. Methods of conditioning natu- 
rally vary with geographical locale, but 
can be discussed here generally. They 
are best listed as a series of exer- 
cises from which the Prospective Ideal 
Spectator can select those he feels most 
in need of, with frequency of use left to 
individual judgment. 

There are any number of good sitting 
exercises. It has been proposed to install 
a Seat-chamber, to be used by appoint- 
ment only, in the International Tennis 
Museum now under construction in New 
York, with electronic control of such 
variables as seat-material, temperature, 
humidity, leg room, angle of sun, and 
blood pressure (through motion pic- 
tures depicting different pitches of ex- 
citement). However, it is perfectly well 
possible to practice sitting even without 
such a device. This is best done in the 
open, on a narrow board or slab, in a 
perfectly still position with the im- 
portant thought in mind that moving, 
wiggling, scratching, jaggling etc., are 
strictly against etiquette. 

soon as the P.I.S. (Prospective 
Ideal Spectator) has familiarized him- 
self with and chosen his methods of 
training, he should turn his attention 
to the question of proper equipment 
since its lack, more than anything else, 
will immediately show up the amateur 
against the experienced observer. Pieces 
of equipment can be designated as either 
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“standard” or “optional.” The former 
group consists of sunglasses, sun visors, 
binoculars, a book of rules, and a first- 
aid-kit. The latter includes such items 
as a microphone and headset-receiver, 
notebooks and thermos bottles, and may 
be added to at will. The use of most of 
these paraphernalia is self-explanatory. 
A few find special application. Thus, 
without a microphone placed near the 
net, that is, one sensitive enough to pick 
up the players’ comments on changing 
sides, much of the interesting part of a 
tennis match would be lost. Similarly, 
a sound effects kit (Electrosports, Inc., 
$13.95) supplements the P.L.S.’s vocal 
training and permits him a wider range 
of emotional expression, from admira- 
tion to violent disapproval. A new type 
of score-sheet, finally, enables a running 
tabulation of nets, outs, placements, bad 
calls, aces, net-cords, half-volleys, foot- 
faults, poor bounces, etc. 


The Modern Watchman 


While it might be supposed that, hav- 
ing thus acquainted himself with the 
basic elements of training and equip- 
ment, the prospective I.S. is now ready 
to go and watch a tennis match, nothing 
could be further from the fact. Without 
some knowledge of watchmanship he 
would feel like a spider caught in a web. 
Watchmanship, in brief, is the Art of 
Appearing to Be an Expert or a Star 
Without Actually Being Either. It was 
invented by the well-known Australian 
sportsman, Col. Thrashwaite, who in 
taking a party of seven to a cricket 
match, boarded the wrong train and 
ended up in the stadium at Kooyong. 
Though he had never seen tennis played 
before he put on such a dazzling display 
of pseudo-expertness that the term was 
born on the spot. 

The modern Watchman, not to be 
confused with a wholly different species, 
can generally be told by his “I would 
be playing but for a broken leg” atti- 
tude. Indeed, this is a characteristic by 
which fellow Watchmen recognize one 
another, even from the back. This is not 





a whimsical matter. From the time that 
he leaves home (for the matches), the 
Watchman’s entire effort and concen- 
tration go into creating an impression. 
His devices are carefully studied and 
applied. A favorite one, for example, is 
the carrying of rackets, two if he is 
more modest, three, four, five or six 
during the later stages of a tournament. 
Another is the wearing of insignia, or 
of tennis clothing in varying amounts. 
The Secretary-Treasurer of the Muncie 
(Indiana) Tennis Club, for example, 
has reported achieving astounding re- 
sults by merely combining a dark suit, 
silk shirt, and repp tie with a pair of 
tennis shoes with grass stains. Others 
prefer to don tennis sweaters or ex- 
pensive shorts. 
Insignia 

Insignia of course, offer a wide range 
of selection. They may be anything from 
crossed rackets to family crests and 
signal code flags, with writing optional, 
and should be worn over the left breast 
pocket, though an occasional shifting 
for emphasis and variety is permitted. 
Consider the devastating effect of the 
simple inscription, “Tennis Club of 
South Africa,” worn conspicuously by 
a well-tanned person (a good tan is 
inseparable from all Watchmen, most of 
whom subscribe to the use of sunlamps) 
under a crest of some sort on a blue 
blazer. Whenever there is writing of 
any sort, care must be taken to spell 
out the word “FENNIS” in full,’ even 
among a set of initials. For example, 
E.S.L. TENNIS C. is correct, rather 
than the confusing E.S.L.T.C. 

Some mention, also, must be given 
here to the interesting effects that can 
be created by the use of special equip- 
ment. One of the most successful of 
these was reported from Wimbledon, 
where an unidentified woman was seen 
watching the matches with a walkie- 
talkie set. Every so often she would 
hold the set up close to her face, flick 
a switch, and say, “They’re leading 5-3 
now, John. Over, out!” or whatever the 
score of the moment happened to be. 
An ingenious device, which gave rise 
to much speculation of the location of 
the other set! 


A Stern Warning 

The test of a Watchman’s real ability 
is his verbal action while a tennis match 
is in progress—while he is on stage, so 
to speak. Inconspicuously, he will worm 
his way into the eyes of those about him 
until they hold him in such awe that 
they are hardly aware any more of the 
action on the court. In poe th to keep the 
unwary P.I.S. from falling into the trap 
so carefully set for him, several favorite 
devices will be discussed here, preceded 
by the stern warning that there is no 
telling what originality will concoct to- 
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morrow, so that it is perhaps best to 
be suspicious of everyone and every- 
thing. At the same time, the P.I.S. who 
wishes to become a Watchman will do 
well to study these devices carefully and 
include them in his repertoire as a sort 
of basic collection. 

One that has proven successful is to 
call the players on the court by their 
first names (or the officials, as a varia- 
tion) —thus “Good shot, Gar!” or “Oh, 
Sammy, watch the ball!” Even “I told 
Mike to play him deep!” sounds well, 
or “John sure is sharp on calling foot- 
faults today!” Ali these serve to place 
the Watchman in an inside or confiden- 
tial position. A slightly different ap- 
proach is to remark at the appropriate 
time, “He’s certainly improved since I 
saw him play at Melbourne last year!” 

Another means often employed is to 
follow the play with unwavering atten- 
tion until someone makes a particularly 
fantastic and amazing recovery or vol- 
ley. At this point the Watchman leans 
back with a smile of extreme satisfaction 
and exclaims very audibly, “That’s my 
shot!” The importance of proper timing 
for all expressions should be obvious 
enough not to require discussion. An 
experienced Watchman will never let 
himself be drowned out by applause, 
nor blurt out an Original at first op- 
portunity. Count DiFlorio, an Italian 
Watchman, once waited with a carefully 
prepared remark until the sixth day of 
a tournament, simply because earlier 
occasions did not seem ripe enough, and 
was almost rained out in the process. 

In addition to the foregoing, the aver- 
age Watchman is equipped with such 
general expressions as “That’s an inter- 
esting way to lob-volley for a left- 
hander,” and “He is bound to hit low 
unless he changes his grip to a semi- 
Western.” It is further a good bet that 
he has memorized several biographies 
and draws from them freely for em- 
phasis. Thus he is apt to whip out his 
telescope at any moment and say, “He’s 
wearing his Lacoste shorts again,” or 
“Did you know he also likes to raise 
petunias?” 

The preceding paragraphs should be 
sufficiently inclusive to acquaint the 
P.I.S. with the conditions he is apt to 
encounter at a tennis match. His al- 
ternatives are either to develop a certain 
immunity against them since, to the 
Watchman, being ignored is like a dose 
of deadly poison, or else simply to join 
in, whichever he is best suited for tem- 
peramentally. 


... triumph and tragedy 
There is left, then, only the question 
of what to watch at a tennis match— 
that is, of the tennis match itself. Actu- 
ally, this is largely a matter of taste, 
since so much is going on that the spec- 
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tator is permitted a large choice. What 
may appear to be on the surface as 
merely two or four players hitting a 
ball back and forth across a net is in 
reality a thing of immensely complex 
structure—in the words of S. P. Nettle- 
ton, the great Lawn Tennis Poet of the 
past century, “a precious jewel with 
many faces.” Beneath the stony facades 
of the participants there are often stories 
of personal triumph and tragedy, as- 
pects of which may break through at 
any unguarded moment. There is not 
only the contest between players but 
also the battle between each player and 
all the officials (or, for that matter, 
everyone else as well, since the tennis 


player thinks of himself as a lonely 
figure menaced by all who surround 
him). There are the technical sides of 
the game: stroke production, strategy, 
and tactics; there are thrills, chills, 
spills, acting, and drama; sometimes 
even there is a display of revolutionary 
new tennis wear, or a revelation of the 
innermost secrets of court maintenance. 
Most of these are covered in detail 
in other articles, and the spectator is ad- 
vised to familiarize himself with their 
fine points so that he will be able to de- 
tect them as they appear, and not ask, 
for example, when the ground crew 
comes out for a final check of the court, 
“Which ones are the Australians?” 
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Fred Kovaleski and Manya Jabes 
were married on March 1 in Bey- 
routh, Lebanon. Fred has been liv- 
ing in Egypt for the past few years 
but will be in Beyrouth indefinitely 
now as a representative for Pepsi- 
Cola. Mrs. Kovaleski is a charming 
Egyptian of Russian ancestry .. . 
Jan Foldina, a former Czech who 
escaped from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain several years back, is honey- 
mooning on the Riviera with his 
bride, Hannelore, and won the in- 
ternational tournament at Nice. He 
is now a German citizen . . . Power- 
ful Tulane defeated the University 
of Texas 6-0 without the loss of a 
set, Jose Aguero winning the No. 1 
match over Sammy Giammalva, 6-4, 
6-2. 


Chilean Davis Cupper Andres 
Hammersley was seeded No. 1 in 
the tournament at Nice and was due 
to arrive on Wednesday. Instead he 
arrived on the following Sunday, 
one hour before the finals! He said 
everything he owned had been stol- 
en from his car in Milan and the 
only thing left to him was the shirt 
on his back (a red one) . . . San 
Francisco’s Harry Butimer is in 
Europe for a six-month stay. He has 
been playing on the Riviera and 
won the Monte Carlo Spring Tour- 
nament, beating Monaco champion 
Pasquier and Uruguay’s Eduardo 
Argon ... Cincinnati’s Harry Fogle- 
man is promoting Cla-Pla, a new 
and inexpensive resurfacing materi- 
al for asphalt and concrete tennis 





Doris Hart raises the “Hart Flag,” designed by Mercer Beasley, at the dedication 
ceremonies of her new tennis shop at the Flamingo Hotel in Miami Beach. Photo, 
Carl Walden. 
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courts. Fogleman, the coach at the 
University of Cincinnati, is the ex- 
clusive sales agent for Cla-Pla. 


* * * 


The man who purchased the 
former home of the Roger Richard- 
sons (Ham’s parents) in Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, reports that in 
the den four rackets extending in 
the four directions and touching 
butts are burned into the floor. One 
can walk over them since they are 
almost level with the floor .. . Her- 
man Peterson, pro at the Everglades 
Club in Palm Beach, Florida for 
the last five years, is leaving at the 
end of the season and will move to 
Jupiter, Florida, where he will sell 
real estate. He will still continue 
in the summer at the Hollywood 
Golf Club in Deal, New Jersey... 
Rosa Maria Reyes of Mexico City 
headed for Europe directly after the 
Good Neighbor Championships in 
Miami Beach . . . Carmen Lampe 
may accept a teaching job in Ciudad 
Trujillo, Dominican Republic. 


* * * 


Sammy Giammalva and Cecile 
Abdo were married in a surprise 
ceremony early in March in San 
Antonio. Five days later Sammy’s 
parents gave them a reception in 
Houston, and immediately after the 
Giammalvas returned to Austin 
where Sammy attends the Univer- 
sity of Texas . . . Former South 
African Davis Cup player, Nigel 
Cockburn, died in March after a 
lengthy bout with cancer ... Herb 
Flam is dating jazz harpist Corky 
Hale... Johnny and Beverly Baker 
Fleitz have named their second 
daughter Julie Ann, and the Leo 
Kohlers of Sacramento have named 
their young one Kimberly, which is 
the name of the older Fleitz child 
... The Australian LTA told Shir- 
ley Fry that she would be endanger- 
ing her amateur status by her 
recent action of asking for a rebate 
on her return ticket to America, 
since she will now be remaining 
in Sydney. Shirley made several re- 
quests to obtain a rebate, and each 
time Robert Vroland, the chairman 
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of the LTAA Itinerary Committee, 
turned her down. Said Vroland: “If 
she wishes to make herself a profes- 
sional, she just has to persist in this 
course.” This is the same LTAA 
that gave amateur Frank Sedgman 
more than $15,000 as a “wedding 


gift.” 
* * 


Lewis Hilley, Lamar Tech’s out- 
standing athletic director and ten- 
nis coach, inaugurated his new $25,- 
000 stadium by leading his team to 
a 3-1 decision over the University 
of Houston, the Missouri Valley 
Conference champions. Hilley has 
brought together an international 
team composed of South Americans, 
Europeans and one Texan. George 
Naday, playing the feature match, 
defeated Houston’s Robby Sawyer 
in three long sets, and Lamar Tech’s 
James Schmidt turned back Hous- 
ton’s Cliff Vickery, also in three sets 
... Ashley Cooper and Neale Fraser 
were refused permission by the Aus- 
tralian LTA to play in the Italian 
Championships as private individu- 
als. However, they will be allowed 


World Tennis 


Finalists in one of the rare metropolitan New York indoor tournaments are Larry 

Shaffer (2nd from left) and Reggie Weir, who receive their trophies from Bill Thomp- 

son (left) and Mickey Phillips. The tournament was the Brooklyn Indoor Championships, 
played on the green cement courts of the 171st Armory. Photo, Sam Cooper. 


# 


The Ikeda team of Ikeda City, whose reputation in Japanese tennis is similar to that 

of the Los Angeles Tennis Club, held a tournament in honor of the seventieth birthday 

of Mr. K. Kawazoe (5th from left, middle row). Ikeda has 10 times been in the finals of 
the Japanese Team Championships during the last 14 years. 
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Hazel Wightman, winner of more than 

fifty national titles, was among those 

elected to the National Tennis Hall of 
Fame. 





The net-rushing Mary K. Browne, pos- 

sessor of a withering Western forehand, 

won the National Singles on three dif- 
ferent occasions. 





R. Norris Williams was the only player 
ever to win the National Championships 
and not be ranked No. 1. 





The great Maurie McLoughlin of Los Angeles electrified the tennis world with his 
powerful serve and net game. He first achieved international tennis fame by his 
defeat of the Australian, Norman Brookes. Photos, USLTA. 
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to compete as official representatives 
of Australia. This means the boys 
are not permitted to make their own 
travel arrangements with Italy, and 
that the LTAA will arrange its own 
deal and can allocate the allotment 
as it sees fit. 


* * a 


When Vic Seixas was asked who 
was the toughest opponent he ever 
faced, he replied without hesitating, 
“Ken Rosewall. He may not be the 
best tennis player I’ve faced, but 
his style gives me the most trouble.” 
... The River Oaks Country Club in 
Houston has erected additional per- 
manent stands on the south side of 
the courts to accommodate five hun- 
dred more spectators. The seats 
were first used when the Kramer 
tour arrived in Houston. A new ten- 
nis clubhouse is also being con- 
structed behind the stands on the 
north side and will be ready when 
the River Oaks Invitation starts 
this month . . . What was to be the 
country’s most spectacular tourna- 
ment, the Boca Raton Invitation in 
Boca Raton, Florida, was called off 
just a few weeks prior to its sched- 
uled dates, thus leaving another 
empty week on the Florida Circuit. 


* * * 


It is not yet certain who will 
manage the Australian Overseas 
Team. The candidates are popular 
Cliff Sproule, who brought the Aus- 
sies over last year, former Davis 
Cupper Adrian Quist, and LTAA 
official Esca Stephens The 
Masters Invitation issued one of the 
most tactful letters of all time to 
contestants, in strong contrast to 
the series of rules generally handed 
out to players upon their arrival. 
After a pleasant welcoming para- 
graph, the letter offers a few sug- 
gestions: “As we are using just 
one court, it will be appreciated if 
you can be on hand for a reasonable 


- length of time prior to the time any 


one of your matches is scheduled, as 
should the previous two or three 
matches be short, your match would 
come up early, and we hope that the 
court will not sit idle when there 
are spectators here . .. Wednesday 
from five to seven o'clock we are 
giving a cocktail party for the press 
and the players. We hope if you are 
not playing during those hours that 
you will make an attempt to get to 
the party and meet the local press 
... The owner of the George Wash- 
ington Hotel has cooperated won- 
derfully on the housing situation. 
When checking out, please do so 
at the desk so that any incidental 
charges other than the room can be 
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The top men in the Eastern PLTA get together at New York’s Town Tennis Club to discuss plans for their Little League promotion. 
(L to r) Jerry Kotz of Victor Sports, Inc., Freddi Botur of the River Club and Town Tennis’ new pro, Herb Zeese. Photo, Pete 


taken care of by you. Thank you 
for coming to the tournament.” 


* * * 


Wayne Van Voorhees of Palm 
Beach, Florida has left Pakistan and 
is now in Hong Kong, where he is 
arranging for the purchase of an- 
tiques and works of art to be shipped 
to Palm Beach, where he intends 
to open a shop. He will go to 
Europe again in April where he ex- 
pects to make more purchases and 
to play tennis. He paints, studied 
music for two years and was a stock 
actor in California one year . 
Jack March will use conventional 
scoring rather than the twenty-one 
point system in his 1957 World Pro 
Championships . . . Lew Hoad is 
passing up his South African tour 
this year since his doctors have 
ordered a longer rest for his back. 
He and Jenny will fly from Aus- 
tralia on April 23, and he will play 
at Bournemouth on April 29. Then 
they will both compete in the Italian 
Championships in May. 

1K 2k co 

Tony Trabert says that open ten- 
nis is no more than five years away, 
that it is inevitable “because our 
amateur tennis situation is so bad.” 
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Schroeder. 


Vic Seixas also favors an open tour- 
nament to create more interest in 
competitive tennis: “For the good 
and the growth of the game, com- 
petitive tennis will some day have 
to turn to golf as an example and 
give some incentive for young ten- 
nis stars to turn professional. At 
the present time, there are only a 
few pros and not enough people 
willing to back more.” ... Mrs. Karl 
Irvin (Shirley Fry) returned from 
her honeymoon to play in the Aus- 
tralian Hardcourts and was upset in 
the first round by unknown Mary 
Fenton, 18, who won 6-0, 6-4. Shir- 
ley lost her serve for 3-4 in the sec- 
ond set when she double-faulted on 
game point. 
* 1% * 


Pancho Gonzales blew his top at 
the Boston Garden during a mara- 
thon match in which he outlasted 
Ken Rosewall, 6-2, 5-7, 24-22. He 
was being heckled repeatedly and 
rather unpleasantly by a fellow in 
the audience. After one uncalled- 
for remark, Pancho said, “You’re 
entitled to your opinions, but I 
think you should keep them to your- 
self, so will you please shut up?” 
A short time later, Pancho missed 


a set-up at net and the fellow made 
another loud remark. Gonzales took 
the ball he was holding in his hand 
and hit it at the heckler. Fortunately 
he thought the better of it during 
his wind-up, and he slowed down 
his hit to a soft pace. The heckler 
got up to leave, but Pancho raced 
after him and grabbed him by the 
collar. At this point a basketball 
player, Dick Hemric, who happened 
to be nearby, came up to Gonzales 
and said, “You’re not going to hit 
him, are you, Pancho?” “No,” said 
Gonzales, “I just wanted to let him 
know he wasn’t an ideal spectator.” 


* 7 * 


Gussie Moran is still hoping to 
regain her amateur status. If she is 
allowed to return to the simon- 
pures, she says she will wear skirts 
down to her knees. “I was always 
self-conscious” she said. “After the 
lace panties, everyone always was 
staring to see what I was wearing, 
and I couldn’t concentrate on ten- 
nis.” . . . The French Association 
has declined an invitation from Mos- 
cow to send a team to participate in 
big Moscow International tourna- 
ment. The reason given was that the 
Russians would pay only one-way 
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D. Keedy Campbell, President of the Missouri Valley Tennis Association for 10 years, 

died last month after having been in ill health for two years. He was one of the 

original founders of the Rockhill Tennis Club in Kansas City and held the No. 1 
membership card until the time of his death. 


The Shah of Iran (right) presents the “Homayoun Medal,” highest Iranian decoration, 

to tennis star George Aftandilian for his work in encouraging organized sports in Iran. 

George, the National Champion, is the tennis partner of His Imperial Majesty and 
visits the Palace three times a week. Photo, The Hairenik Weekly. 
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expenses. Paul Remy and Robert 
Haillet were invited, but not Pierre 
Darmon, who ranks No. 1 along 
with the other two players .. . Jack 
Kramer has contacted the West 
Side Tennis Club’s Will Burglund 
to arrange for a professional tourna- 
ment at Forest Hills this summer. 


a * * 


The First Annual Pro-Celebrity 
tournament was played at the Bev- 
erly Wilshire Hotel in Southern 
California. The meet drew ten 
teams, and the winners were Phil 
Reed, the movie and TV star, and 
Phil Greens, pro at the Brentwood 
Country Club. Their final round 
victims were TV star Reed Hadley 
and George Toley, pro at the Los 
Angeles Tennis Club, in a long 18- 
16 set. Charlton Heston played with 
Sammy Match, Kirk Douglas with 
Frank Feltrop, Barry Sullivan with 
Dave Gillam, Charlie Farrell with 
Vini Rurac, and Bruce Bennett with 
Irv Chappell ... Kurt Nielsen was 
so eager to play in the National 
Indoors that he paid most of his ex- 
penses to come here. The USTLA 
had given him $300, and he put up 
the rest for the Denmark-America 
flight. 

* * K 

Herb Zeese, vice-president of the 
Eastern Division of the PLTA, is 
the new pro at New York’s Town 
Tennis Club... Jimmy Van Alen, 
the big boss at the Newport Invita- 
tion, not only favors an open tourna- 
ment but would like to hold the 
first such event in the United States 
at Newport ... Some Dallas citizens 
are hoping to establish a big new 
tennis center, dedicated to the 
memory of former Davis Cup cap- 
tain and Dallas Mayor Tiste Adoue. 
Houston has a new 18-court center 
and Austin is modernizing its courts 
at Caswell Center .. . The Kramer 
Tour is grossing more this year than 
last. Gonzales and Rosewall drew 


‘a $7,000 better gate at the Garden 


than did Gonzales-Trabert, the tour 
was more successful in Philadelphia 
and did better in Boston, even 
though last year the pros played on 
a Saturday night as against this 
year’s Tuesday night. 


* * * 


Darlene Hard ball-girled for the 
Moylan-Rose quarter-final match at 
the Good Neighbor . .. Mike Green 
had match-point against Don Candy 
at the G.N. but was given a ques- 
tionable call and never came close 
thereafter. The unlucky umpire was 
Eddie Moylan, who was working 
without linesmen ... England’s 
Joan Ross Dilley is engaged to Bos- 
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tonian Harold “Brownie” Soule, 32, 
who has just began a radio an- 
nouncing career . . . Stanford won 
the Northern California Intercol- 
legiates with a score of 17 points. 
It was the first time in the history 
of the tournament that a school has 
won so decisively . .. Gregory Peck 
watched son Steve in action during 
the Long Beach Junior tournament. 
Tournament official Don Menke 
asked Peck if he would act as guest 
umpire for one of the matches. “I’d 
be very happy to do so,” said the 
actor, “but I don’t know how to 


keep score.” 
* 2K * 


Clint Osborne is the new pro at 
The Racquet Club in Miami Beach. 
He was formerly director of athletic 
activity at the El] Panama and was 
pro previously at the Seabright 
Lawn Tennis and Cricket Club. He 
has just returned from South Amer- 
ica, where he was both publicity 
manager and participant in “Aqua- 
fair.” Clint was NAAU highboard 
diving champion in 1935 and 1936 

Shirley Bloomer and Yola 
Ramirez were ballgirls for the quar- 
ter-final men’s singles between 
Gardnar Mulloy and Don Candy at 
the Good Neighbor ... The USLTA 
has appointed Ed Turville to head 
up a five-man committee to study 
the question of open tournaments. 
The committee will report to the 
USLTA in September. The other 
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Tournament finalists in the Pacific Coast Sectional Men’s Doubles tournament at the 

La Jolla Beach and Tennis Club pose with Beach Club host Bill Kellogg (barely visible) 

in the restored 1915 Packard Twin Six that has been in the Kellogg family since it 

was new, (I to r) Mike Green, Mike Franks, tournament chairman Perry T. Jones, 
Alex Olmedo and Hugh Stewart. Photo, Sandford. 


Playing in an international contest between Belgium and Germany in Dusseldorf are 
(I to r) Gino Mezzi, Jackie Brichant, Ernst Buchholz and Horst Hermann. 
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A fabulous collection of champions congregate at Roy Evans’ Racquet Club in Miami members of the committee are Vic- 
Beach for an exhibition between Bobby Riggs and Don Budge, won by the latter tor Denny of Seattle, George Barnes 
8-6, 8-6. (L to r) Riggs, Budge, water-ski champ Dolores Kipple, swimming champ of Chicago, Alan Herrington of Los 
Eleanor Holm, water-speed king Don Campbell, and diving champion Clint Osborne. Angeles and Allison Danzig of the 


Photo, Francis Gardner. New York Times. 
* * * 


Angela Buxton returned to Eng- 
land from her American tour with 
her right arm in a sling and her 
right wrist bandaged. She was told 
by her doctor that she will not be 
able to play for nine months. “I 
have very small wrists,” said Angela 
to the newspapermen, “and they are 
just cracking under the strain.” ... 
Lew Hoad had the plaster cast re- 
moved from his back on March 20 
and said he did not think it would 
interfere with his play during the 
coming season . .. Darlene Hard 
will enroll as a pre-med student at 
UCLA, Pomona or Rollins next fall. 
She took the College Board scho- 
lastic aptitude test at the Graham 
Eckes School while she was playing 
the Everglades Tournament in Palm 
Beach. 

2k * * 

Coach Bill Lufler and the Univer- 
sity of Miami team completed 72 
victories without a loss and were 
only nine victories behind William 
and Mary’s all-time college record 

Designer-salesman Angela Buxton models an unusual tennis slipper, which she created of 83 straight. Then the Hurricanes 
for Lillywhite’s of Piccadilly Circus in London. lost to Presbyterian, 5-4. Presbyte- 
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Orlando Sirola manages to transport wife 

Corise and dog Sugar on a junior-size 

bicycle to the club at Antibes. Photo, Dr. 
Lilly Wollerner. 


rian coach Jimmy Leighton had fol- 
lowed Lufler as coach at Presbyte- 
rian and may follow him again as 
coach at Miami after Bill leaves to 
accept a five-year position in Swe- 


den ... The Australian Association 
told Merv Rose and Don Candy that 
their wives could not accept ex- 
penses unless they actually com- 
peted in the tournaments. There- 
upon Mrs. Candy and Mrs. Rose 
teamed up in a women’s doubles at 
Kingston and played admirably be- 
fore bowing out to a local team in 


the first round. 
* Pe * 


Lorne Main, 26, was elected presi- 
dent of the Ontario Lawn Tennis 
Association and thus became the 
youngest president in the Associa- 
tion’s history. Another top young 
Canadian player, Jim Macken, is 
president of the British Columbia 
LTA ... Northern California’s Bill 
Crosby, one of the nation’s better 
doubles ‘players, came through New 
York on business for Pacific Vege- 
table Oil Products Company and 
managed to work in a little doubles 
with old pal Don Budge... Althea 
Gibson reluctantly turned down an 
invitation to play at the Caribe Hil- 
ton since she decided not to compete 
in any events until going abroad 
again in order to keep from getting 
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The departing coach of the University of 

Miami team, Bill Lufler, salutes the newly 

elected captain of the tennis team, Ed 
Rubinoff. Photo, Ken Howell. 


“stale.” “This is my best chance to 
win at Wimbledon, and I’m going 
to work at winning the title just as 
hard as I can.” 

* * * 

Gussie Moran is swimming daily 
at The Barbizon... The Irish 
LTA decided not to go to Buda- 
pest to play Hungary in the Davis 
Cup tie since the Association 
deemed it unsafe to send a team 
there. Ireland will default unless the 
matches are transferred to a neutral 
area ... Dr. Daniel Penick, coach 
at the University of Texas for more 
than 55 years, resigned his posi- 
tion at the age of 87. His able assist- 
ant, the famous Wilmer Allison, has 
succeeded him Gonzales and 
Rosewall started their match at 
Houston outdoors at the River Oaks 
Country Club. As they took the 
court, the skies were dark and the 
rain was just beginning to fall. 
They played for a,set and a half in 
semi-darkness while the crowd of 
1,500 huddled under umbrellas. The 
umpire eventually called the match 
because the skies were so dark the 
players could not see. Said Pancho: 
“When I threw up the ball, the 
rain hit me in the eyes and the ball 
was the same color as the court.” 
He said only once in his career had 


Young tennis pro Miguel Mas, former 

champion of Mallorca, has the pleasant 

duties of teaching at the Hotel Formentor, 

one of the most beautiful vacation spots 

in the world. Miguel is a sparring partner 
of Denver's Bud Robineau. 


Mary Davidson, bride of Swedish champ 

Sven, makes the draw before the King’s 

Cup match between Sweden and Belgium 
in Stockholm. Photo, Tennis Tidningen. 
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HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
“One of New England’s Best Hotels” 


Attractively furnished efficiency apartments in our apartment houses, 
from $125 monthly. 


Leases not required. 


FINE FOODS and BEVERAGES 


Special Consideration for All Tennis Enthusiasts 
Modern Garage Connecting 


CHAUNCEY DEPEW STEELE, JR., President and General Manager Kirkland 7-6100 








You'll enjoy your game more on 
GRASSTEX-the court of champions 





Proved under actual championship and tournament 
o4 play, Grasstex® tennis courts have a super-resilience 
that lessens fatigue — lets you get more real enjoy- 
ment from every set. 

In beautiful green, red, or natural black, Grasstex courts 
are both durable and attractive. They require a minimum 
of upkeep; drain rapidly; are free from glare. They repre- 

sent today’s best value in “all-weather” courts. 


Write for free booklet, ““Laykold and Grasstex Tennis Courts.”’ 


American Bitumuls & Asphalt Company 


200 Bush Street, San Francisco 20, California Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Baltimore 3, Md. St. Louis 17, Mo. Cincinnati 38, Ohio 
Mobile, Ala. San Juan 23, P.R. Tucson, Ariz. 
Inglewood, Calif. Oakland 1, Calif. Portland 7, Ore. 


NATIONWIDE 


LEADING MARKETERS OF ASPHALTS, CUTBACKS AND BITUMULS 
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he played under worse conditions, 
and that was in Japan when the pud- 
dles were an inch deep and the gal- 
lery would not let them stop. 

* * * 


Sport Magazine followed up their 
great story on Dick Savitt with 
feature stories on Helen Wills and 
Karol Fageros . . . The German 
magazine, “Tennis,” has made three 
classifications for the leading play- 
ers of the world: “World Class,” 
“On the Edge of World Class” and 
“Continental Class.” The players 
listed in the first category are Hoad, 
Cooper, Fraser, Rose, Seixas, Rich- 
ardson, Flam, Patty, Savitt, Larsen, 
Ayala, Morea, Davidson, Nielsen, 
Merlo, Pietrangeli and Sirola. Those 
in the second division are Anderson, 
Candy, Emerson, Giammalva, Shea, 
Morris, Perry, Schmidt, Brichant, 
Torben Ulrich, Darmon, Krishnan, 
Vermaak, Forbes, Segal, Davies and 
Becker. There were 43 players 


“placed in the “Continental Class.” 


* 2k * 


Young Helene Weill, the classi- 
cal stroking pupil of unorthodox 
Carl Earn, has beaten Karen Hantze, 
the nation’s top-ranking 15-and-un- 
der, once again in a Southern Cali- 
fornia Junior Wightman Cup match 

. The Eastern section of the 
PLTA is organizing a series of 
round robins for youngsters on pub- 
lic courts through the New” York 
City Parks Department... Herman 
Peterson is leaving the Everglades 
in Palm Beach and Vladimir Cernik 
will be taking his place . . . Cholly 
Knickerbocker sez Linda Christian 
is dating Belgian Davis Cupper 
Philippe Washer ... Ham Richard- 
son will be available for Davis Cup 
play after his Oxford examinations 
in June. He will play Queens, Wim- 
bledon, the American tournaments 
and then, if selected, he will go to 
Australia. 

* * * 

D. Keedy Campbell, 77, for many 
years president of the Missouri Val- 
ley Tennis Association and a vice 
president and board member of Wil- 
son Sporting Goods, died in Kansas 
City on March 6, the day after he 
had entered the hospital. He had 
been in ill health for two years. He 
was one of the founders of Lowe 
and Campbell Athletic Goods in 
1912, which merged with Wilson in 
1931. He was extremely active in 
the tennis world, having been a 
member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the USLTA and president of 
the Missouri Valley Association 
from 1945 through 1955. Keedy was 
one of the best known and most 
active volunteers in tennisdom, and 
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Winners of the Golden Gate Championships in San Francisco’s famous park were doubles partners Bobby Siska (age 14) and 
Rolf Pape (right), former Norwegian champ, who defeated Jack Preston and veteran George Rice in the finals. 


his activities including founding the 
Rockhill Tennis Club, getting out 
The Missouri Valley Bulletin, and 
playing a role in the founding of 
the National Sporting Goods Manu- 
facturers Association. 

* * * 

Crawford Henry of Atlanta beat 
both Jose Aguero and Ron Holm- 
berg to earn the No. 1 position on 
the Tulane team. He beat Aguero, 
former National Intercollegiate 
Champion, by the astonishing score 
of 6-0, 6-0, and he edged by Holm- 
berg 6-3, 1-6, 6-4. Aguero then beat 
Holmberg 6-0, 1-6, 6-4 for the No. 
2 spot ... Betty Pratt calls Brazil’s 
17-year old Maria Bueno the most 
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promising player on the Caribbean 
Circuit. Maria played her first big- 
time tournament in 1953 when, at 
the age of 14, she took Shirley Fry 
to 7-5 in the third set in Brazil’s in- 
ternational tournament. The next 
year, at the age of 15, she won both 
the Girls’ and the Women’s Cham- 
pionship of Brazil without the loss 
of a set. She will complete her train- 
ing as an elementary practice teach- 
er in December and will therefore 
probably not be on the international 
circuit this summer. 
* * a* 

William J. Clothier, President of 
the National Tennis Hall of Fame, 
announced the election of the fol- 


lowing players for 1957: Maurie 
McLoughlin, R. Norris Williams, 
Hazel Hotchkiss Wightman and 
Mary K. Browne. These selections 
bring the total number elected to 
the Hall of Fame to 17. Maurie Mc- 
Loughlin, the California Comet, 
burned up the courts with his spec- 
tacular American twist service. He 
was National Champion in 1912 and 
1913, was runner-up on three dif- 
ferent occasions, and played in the 
Davis Cup Challenge Round four 
times. R. Norris Williams won the 
National Singles twice, in 1914 and 
1916, yet was ranked behind Mc- 
Loughlin in 1914! He was ten times 
ranked in the First Ten of the coun- 
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Althea Gibson, back in New York after a four-month tour of Australia, India and Ceylon, works out on the fast boards of Nick’s 
Armory with her long-time friend and coach, Sidney Llewellyn. Photo, Pete Schroeder. 


try and twice played-singles in the 
Challenge Round. Hazel Wightman, 
donor of the Wightman Cup, won 
the National Singles four times over 
a ten year period. Her tennis career 
extends from 1909 (when she first 
won the National Singles) to the 
present, during which time she ac- 
cumulated more than 50 national 
titles. Mary K. Browne won the Na- 
tional Singles .three times . (1912, 
1913, 1914) and the National Dou- 
bles title five times. She was five 
times ranked in the First Ten during 
a 12 year span. 


K * * 


Althea Gibson will be married to 
William Darben of Montclair, N. J. 
sometime in the near future. He is 
a graduate engineer and the two 
have known each other for about 
three years ... The Bill Tullys are 
expecting No. 5 in August... Aus- 
tralia’s 19-year old Margaret Hell- 
yer has left for a private tour which 
will carry her to England, Italy, 
France, England again and the Unit- 
ed States. She recently won the 
New Zealand Championships and 
the Killara Grass Courts over Mary 
Carter ... The Ken McGregors had 
their second child, Susan Lillian . . 
The women who have been ranked 
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as belonging to “World Class” by 
the German magazine “Tennis” are: 
Shirley Bloomer, Louise Brough, 
Angela Buxton, Margaret duPont, 
Beverly Fleitz, Shirley Fry, Althea 
Gibson, Dottie Knode, Thelma 
Long, Angela Mortimer, Beryl Pen- 
rose and Betty Pratt. 


* * * 


The Kramer Troupe will finish 
the American phase of the tour on 
May 26 in La Jolla. The pros will 
then play in South America from 
May 31 through July 7. Two weeks 
after that, Jake hopes to stage his 
big professional tournament at For- 
est Hills, and this will be followed 
directly by a pro tournament in Los 
Angeles starting July 27. The prize 
money at both these tournaments 
will be $10,000, and the competitors 
will include Frank Sedgman and 
Rex Hartwig, who will fly in from 
Australia ... The two major tourna- 
ments at Montego Bay and Boca 
Raton agreed to split the transporta- 
tion costs of bringing in England’s 
Angela Buxton and Shirley Bloomer. 
Then Boca Raton cancelled out, 
three weeks prior to the scheduled 
holding of their event, leaving Mon- 
tego Bay’s Carroll Pratt to pick 
up the entire tab. 


Gus Bowen, president of the Los 
Angeles Municipal Tennis Associa- 
tion for an unprecedented four 
terms, died suddenly on March 7. 
He was for many years an active 
force in Southern California tennis 
and was a dear friend to the many 
players in his area. Besides his wife, 
he leaves a daughter, Connie Co- 
zens, a nationally known competi- 
tor . . . Denmark’s Anne Bagge 
has received a three-month exten- 
sion on her American visa, which 
is enabling her to play a few addi- 
tional tournaments on the Florida 


_ Circuit. She will go either to Europe 


or Brazil in June. 
* * * 


France’s great sports newspaper, 
L’Equipe, ranked the best Euro- 
pean indoor players as follows: 1. 
Sven Davidson, 2. Ulf Schmidt, 3. 
Torben Ulrich, 4. Kurt Nielsen, 
5. Budge Patty, 6. Pierre Darmon, 
7. Jackie Brichant and Paul Remy, 
9. Philippe Washer, 10. Robert Hail- 
let and 11. Xavier Perreau-Saus- 
sine. Drobny was unranked and 
Patty, for ten years placed at No. 1, 
dropped to No. 5... Former Aus- 
tralian national champ Beryl Pen- 
rose was married on March 30 to 
Olympic sprinter Marlene Mat- 
thews ... Says USLTA Prexy Ren 
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THE RACKET THAT 
MADE HISTORY! 
3 Olympic Titles 
6 World Pro Titles 
5 National Doubles Titles 
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THE RACKET THAT WON: 
The Asian Championships 
The French Championships 
The Italian Championships 
The Canadian Championships 
The Pacific Southwest 
Monte Carlo 
The Pennsylvania State Grass Courts 
The Eastern Grass Courts 
1956 - 1957 
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Ken Rosewall (far court) serves to Pancho Gonzales during their match at the beautiful 
Paradise Valley Club in Phoenix, Arizona. Eager fans filled every seat, including two 
rows of chairs on the court itself! Photo, Markow. 


The following week, the amateurs came to Arizona for the Phoenix Thunderbird. 
Finalists in the mixed doubles were (| to r) runners-up Glenn Bassett and Pat Todd and 
winners. George Druliner and Louise Brough. Photo, Phoenix C of C. 
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McMann: “The more discussion 
about open tournaments, the better. 
I was criticized by a few individuals 
for allowing Billy Talbert to write 
an article in favor of open tourna- 
ments, but I feel such _ public 
discussion can only be healthy for 


the game.” 
* * *” 


Named to the French Davis Cup 
team were Pierre Darmon, Robert 
Haillet and Paul Remy. A _ few 
weeks later, four other players were 
added to the team on the basis of 
results in recent tournaments. They 


were Jean Noel Grinda (still in the 


Army), Jean Claude Molinari, Xa- 
vier Perreau-Saussine and Gerard 
Pilet Billy Talbert ranks the 
world’s best players, amateur and 
professional, today as follows: 1. 
Pancho Gonzales, 2. Frank Sedg- 
man, 3. Ken Rosewall, 4. Lew Hoad, 
5. Pancho Segura, 6. Tony Trabert, 
7. Ken McGregor, 8. Rex Hartwig. 

. . Dottie Knode will head for 
Europe in May ... Vic Seixas was 
quoted by one of the wire services 
as saying he would retire from ten- 
nis at the end of the Caribbean Cir- 
cuit. The next day, Vic corrected 
the quote: he planned to retire, but 
would still play a few choice tour- 
naments. 
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Glamorous spectators at the plush Everglades Invitation in 

Palm Beach, Florida were Gregg Sherwood Dodge (front) and 

Molly Netcher Bragno. The beauteous Gregg also presented 

the trophies to the winners of the Good Neighbor Champion- 
ships. Photo, Ken Howell. 





Tennis champ Dodo Bundy Cheney watched her 11-year old 
Brian participate in Long Beach’s Junior Tournament at the 
Lakewood Country Club. The Long Beach event turned out to 
be a sizzling success, with the best Southern California 
youngsters participating. 
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Then choose a champion or a Gold Medal Tennis Net, 
the favorites with pros and amateurs everywhere. There's 
a Gold Medal net to meet every requiremext, be it for 
practical, low cost nets ... or for tournamen: play— 
Yes, it’s Champion or Gold Medal for top value. 


THE LINEN THREAD CO., INC. 
418 Grand Street, Paterson 12, N. J. 


Makers of fine nettings for over a century 
60 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. * 140 Federal St., Boston 10, 
Mass. «+ Lombard & Calvert Sts., Baltimore 3, Md. + 158 W. 
Hubbard St., Chicogo 10, Ill. «+ 05 Maplewood Ave., Gloucester, 
Mass. . 116 New Montgomery St., Son Francisce 5, Col. 
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Ex-Oregonian Wayne Sabin (left), now the professional at the Northwood Club in 

Dallas, was one of America’s leading amateurs in the days of Riggs, then toured 

the country with the “Big Boys” of the pro league. Among present day players, he is 

recognized as having that rare facility for quick and sure analysis. Pupil Eddie Sledge 
ranks No. 2 among the nation’s juniors. 


LETTER FROM A COACH 


Eddie Sledge 
Dallas, Texas 
Dear Eddie, 

Four years have passed since I first 
saw you at Cole Park in Dallas. You 
were playing in a municipal tourna- 
ment, and although you obviously had 
athletic ability, your strokes were among 
the loosest and sloppiest I had ever seen. 
Now you rank No. 2 nationally in the 
Juniors and you still have another year 
to play in this division. 

I remember when your father, “Red,” 
brought you to me and asked skeptically, 
“Do you think you can do anything with 
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this kid?” I was skeptical too, for trying 
to iron out your strokes was about as 
easy as combing the kinks out of an air- 
dale’s hair. You possessed a genuine 
desire to get good, and we started to 
work on your game together. At the end 
of a year, “Red” was unimpressed with 
the results of our combined efforts. I 
can see him now, stomping the ground 
like a wild bull and roaring pessimis- 
tically, “He just ain’t got it, he'll never 
get anywhere, he should give it up!” 
none of which he meant. I felt my pro- 
fessional reputation was at stake, and 
I said all the things I knew “Red” 


wanted to hear. All through this period 
of agonizing despair on your father’s 
part and all through the long, tedious 
sessions with me, you were quiet, re- 
spectful and hard-working. 

For two years you played tourna- 
ments around this section, and you es- 
tablished a pretty respectable record. 
Finally “Red” took you to Kalamazoo 
for the National Boys, and you were 
ranked somewhere low in the second ten 
of that division. 

When you were 16, an incident oc- 
curred which made me realize for the 
first time that you had the potential to 
hit the top. It was during the 1955 Dal- 
las Open. Here in Dallas, we do not yet 
have a tennis center with enough courts 
to handle a full-scale tournament with a 
large entry in all events. Consequently 
it is customary for the Committee to call 
the various clubs around the city and to 
solicit the assistance of the pros and the 
use of their respective courts. The clubs 
are always glad to help out, and so it 
was that I was called and arrangements 
were made to run off the Junior Boys’ 
events at the Northwood Club, under the 
supervision of the tournament commit- 
tee, with my personal services available 
to help with details. 

Northwood has three Rubico courts 
and two California-type cement. 
Throughout the week, the Committee 
had assigned matches pretty much at 
random, depending upon what court was 
free at the moment. There was no parti- 
cular policy as to what event would be 
played on what surface. And so, on the 
day of the finals, Richard Keeton, the 
newly crowned Texas Sectional Junior 
Champ, and you arrived for your match 
but with dissimilar opinions as to which 
surface should be used. Keeton, a steady, 
accurate baseliner, was strongly in favor 
of the slower type Rubico; you were 
equally strong in favor of cement, which 
would favor your serve-and-volley game. 

A rhubarb ensued, and the lady in 
charge of the tournament tried to settle 
the issue by suggesting that you, a Dal- 
las boy, should act as “host” to Keeton, 
the “guest” from out of town, and ex- 
tend to him the courtesy of selecting 
whichever surface he preferred. After 
this amazing suggestion, which was 
closer to a ruling than a suggestion, 
there was a moment of silence before 
you spoke. Then you said, “O.K., Rubico 
it is. Let’s go.” And you picked up your 
rackets and started for the court. I 
couldn’t stand it any longer. A ruling 
was out of my jurisdiction, but I felt I 
just had to get in my two cents. 

“Wait a minute, Eddie,” I called. 
“Come back here.” Then, when I got 
you two together, I said, “Boys, I’d like 
to make a suggestion, if you don’t mind 
my sticking my nose into this. Inasmuch 
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as no policy was established in the be- 
ginning about this court question, I sug- 
gest you flip a coin to decide the issue.’ 

“No,” you said, “we're going to play 
on Rubico.” And you started for Court 
No. 3. 

I felt that you were at a disadvantage 
in the matter and, fearing that later you 
might regret your hasty capitulation, I 
chased after you and stoppéd you. 
“Look, Eddie,” I said, “forget this ‘host 
and guest’ nonsense. You're no host. 
You're the finalist in the Dallas Open, 
just like Keeton. Why don’t you recon- 
sider and flip a coin?” 

“Wayne,” you said, “this guy beat me 
in the finals of the Sectional on Rubico, 
then last week he beat me badly in the 
finals of Wichita Falls on Rubico, and 
now this week he’s holding out for 
Rubico again. If he’s that afraid of me, 
then /’m going to play him on his court 
and beat him on his terms. Under- 
stand ?” 

I did. I slapped you on the back and 
said, “Go get him!” 

It was an excellent, hard-fought 
match. Two hours later, you and Rich- 
ard shook hands. You played with great 
concentration and patience, but Keeton’s 
baseline game prevailed. You lost the 
match but you won my respect for what 
you did. There was no rashness in your 
action. It was simply the expression of 
a strong ego. I wasn’t dealing with an 
uncertain kid any more. You were a per- 
sonality and an individual. - 

When you went East in the summer of 
1956, you burned up the courts. In the 
evenings, I would get phone calls from 
your father, who tried to conceal his 
pride in you with remarks such as, “I 
just got a call from Eddie and he clob- 
bered that guy today. He’ll probably get 
smeared tomorrow though.” And so it 
went throughout the summer. 

In the Fall, when you returned home, 
you had won the National Interscholas- 
tics, the National Jaycees, you reached 
the semis of the National Juniors and 
you had been included on the U. S. Na- 
tional Junior Davis Cup Squad. You 
played an excellent match at Forest Hills 
against one of the country’s best. Now 
you have the determination to work on 
your weaknesses through the coming 
months in preparation for the summer. 
So let’s put your game under the micro- 
scope, starting with your strengths and 
working downwards. 

Net Game: Your instinctive flair at 
the net is the finest I have ever seen in 
a 17-year old. Your forehand and back- 
hand volleys are equally strong and con- 
trolled, and your anticipation at net is 
excellent. However, in many instances 
you overplay‘your volley, and the re- 
sult is too many errors. In the mechani- 
cal execution of the half-volley and the 
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RUBICO 


CHAMPIONSHIP GREEN FAST-DRYING TENNIS COURTS 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION: THREE COURTS 


* SOUTHERN HILLS COUNTRY CLUB * 
* TULSA, OKLAHOMA. * 


MODERN TENNIS COURTS FOR CLUBS, SCHOOLS, PARKS, 
RESORTS, AND PRIVATE ESTATES. 


Write for complete information and estimates to re-surface your 


present courts or for new court installations. 
MATERIALS—EQUIPMENT—SUPERVISION—CONSTRUCTION 
RUBIEN CONSTRUCTION CO. 


WESTFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
Phone 2-1807 
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Juneman BLUE STREAK gives your game the extra 


power, speed and control . . . the confidence. . . 
that wins. Top tennis stars, amateur and profes- 
sional, depend on Juneman BLUE STREAK for 
tougher, longer-lasting stringing jobs. 

Ask for Juneman Genuine Gut at your restringing 
shop or sporting goods store. 


th E. P. JUNEMAN corporation 


1100 West 47th Place ¢ Chicago 9, Illinois 
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McGregor Tennis Line 


Available at 
CALIFORNIA: 
Calfiornia Racquet 
lu 
Los Angeles 
Abe Rose Sporting 
Goods 
Oakland 
Spiro’s Town & Coun- 
try Village 
Palo Alto 
CONNECTICUT: 


G. Fox 
Hartford 


Sullivans 
Waterbury 


S.C: 


Woodward & Lothrop 
Washington 


S. Kahn Sons 
Washington 


HAWAII: 


Liberty House 
Honolulu 


INDIANA: 


Robertsons 
South Bend 


Dalton Payne 
Columbus 


ILLINOIS: 


Lytion’s 
Chicago 


Sportslard 
Moline 


IOWA: 


Armstrong’s 
Cedar Rapids 


MAINE: 


Shepards 
Bath 


MARYLAND: 


Hecht Co. 
Baltimore 


Hutzler Bros. 
Baltimore 


Isaac Hamberger 
Baltimore 


Hoffman's 
Hagerstown 


These Stores 


Shuneman’s 
t. Paul 


NEW JERSEY: 


Schultz, Inc. 
Atlantic City 


Bacon’s 
Bridgeton 


NEW YORK: 


Cutler-Owens 
Rockerfeller Plaza 


Macy’s 
Sporting Goods Dept. 


Bloomingdales 
Sporting Goods Dept. 


Kleinhans Co. 
uffalo 


The Sample, Inc. 
Buffalo 


OHIO: 


M. O'Neil 
Akron 


Vicary 
Canton 


Harper Bros. 
Ravenna 


Hartnells 
Youngstown 


OKLAHOMA: 


John A. Brown 
Oklahoma City 


Vandever’s 
Tulsa 


PENNSYLVANIA: 


John Wanamaker 
Philadelphia 


Strawbridge & 
Clothier 
Philadelphia 


Gimbels 
Pittsburgh 


Joseph Horne 
Pittsburgh 


Shenk & Tittle 
Harrisburg 


Royers 
Greensburg 


MASSACHUSETTS: TEXAS: 


Filene’s 
Boston 


Newton-Barron’s, Inc. 
West Newton 


Battelstein’s 
Houston 


Popular Dry Goods 
E! Paso 


MICHIGAN: 
Hughes & Hatcher VIRGINIA: 
git Miller & Rhoads 
Dee’s Sport Shop Richmond 
Detroit 
Brand Bros. WASHINGTON: 
Battle Creek 
Baker Bros. 
MINNESOTA: Tacoma 
Dayton’s 


Minneapolis * 


Powers Dry Goods 
inneapolis 


WEST VIRGINIA: 


Stone & Thomas 
Wheeling 
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smash, you need considerable work. A 
net game is seriously diminished if a 
man is vulnerable in these spots. I’m 
sure that with some hard work, parti- 
cularly on your overhead, you can bring 
these strokes up to match your fine vol- 
leying. 

Serve: Your serve is quite good, but 
your serving potential is much greater 
than you realize. Your action, balance, 
toss and overall execution are fine, but 
you need to learn variety. Your flat first 
service needs work. Your twist second 
service needs work. Your slice is good, 
particularly on grass, and at present it 
is your standard delivery. You must 
learn to serve more to the man than the 
court, for the most effective method of 
serving is the use of variety. Try to keep 
your opponent always in doubt, place 
the element of surprise uppermost, and 
always try to give him what he least de- 
sires. 

Service Return and Approach: In the 
past, despite faulty stroking, your serv- 
ice return and approach have been sur- 
prisingly good. They have enabled you 
to get to the net, where you are so effec- 
tive. They need work, but they will im- 
prove inevitably as the mechanics of 
your ground game are smoothed out. 

Backhand: This is your best side off 
the ground. It is not a bad stroke and it 
will improve to the degree that you pay 
attention to your early preparation, your 
position and your footwork. 

Forehand: This is the stroke that has 
given you the most trouble. Most players 
have forehand difficulties for the same 
reasons, which are mechanical. Mainly, 
Eddie, your forehand has given you a 
bad time because you haven't given it 
any time at all. You have been playing 
your forehand with the attitude that 
there wasn’t anything really wrong with 
it, that it was simply behaving badly like 
a stubborn mule, and that with a lot of 
play its stubbornness would be worn out 
and it would start functioning well. This 
is the wrong approach, Eddie. Up till 
now, I have not had too much to say 
about it because I felt you weren’t ready 
for me to say anything. I thought it best 
to let you go ahead and play with it as 
it was and then find out conclusively that 
a lot of play would not really iron it 
out, but would only make more evident 
its basic faultiness and that it demanded 
more from you in study, understanding 
and respect. 

We are working on your forehand 
now. From my efforts to describe the 
fundamental functions of a sound fore- 
hand along with the movies we have 
taken, which clearly show where your 
stroke has gone wrong, | believe you are 
beginning to understand the nature of 
the mule. 

Lob: What lob? This is a stroke to 


which you have paid little attention. In 
the past, if you made a good lob, it was 
more by accident than purpose. The shot 
is vitally important in a player’s reper- 
toire, and we will have to work out 
methods and mechanics for you. 

You have the temperament to buckle 
down to practice, the tenacity of a bull- 
dog and a keen desire to win. This com- 
petitive ability of yours more than any- 
thing else has enabled you to assert 
yourself over other juniors in the na- 
tion last year. I believe now that your 
experience, coupled with a little im- 
agination, has given you some pretty 
ambitious ideas about your career, and 
this is good. You have had a wonderful 
year, and at Forest Hills you rubbed el- 
bows with the big-shots and called them 
by their first names. You can see that 
there are really only a few short steps 
between you and them, and the thought 
thrills you and your goals are set high. 
This is the way it should be, Eddie. You 
can never become a champion until the 
day you can see yourself becoming one 
as clearly as you can see your hand be- 
fore your face. I think you have had 
that day, Eddie, and I believe you are 
on your way. 

Yours sincerely, 


Wayne Sabin 
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Budge Dragon Jacket: Lightweight blouse jocket 
- . . perfect for warm-up or after tennis leisure. 
White cotton twill with classic Navy and Red knit 
trim. Completely washable. 

Colors: White only. Sizes: S-M-L-XL. Price: $6.95 


Budge Dragon Knit: The knit shirt for tennis 
players. Styled for action with long-enuf tail that 
really stays down . . . fashioned collar that fies 
| neat and flat. Distinctive Dragon crest. 

Colors: White, Yellow, Light Blue, Red, Black 
Sizes: S-M-L-XL : Price: $5.00 


Tennis Short: Superbly styled with button-tab 
front closure and adjustable side-tabs. Full-cut 
for comfort. Extra-large pockets for added con- 
venience. All Cotton . . . Completely washable. 

Colors: White only. Sizes: 28-44, even. Price: $5.00 


No C.0.D.’s, please. For mail orders, add 50c to 
cover postage and handling. 


Cutler- Owens 


SPORT SHOP 
44 West 50th St. 30 Rockefeller Plaze 
in Rockefeller Center 
New York 20, N. Y. 

















COOPER TAKES 
AUSSIE HARD COURT 


by JIM RUSSELL 


Askley Cooper again proved himself 
Australia’s second best player by add- 
ing the Australian National Hard 
Court singles title to the national crown 
which he won on grass in January. 
And again Neale Fraser was his oppon- 
ent in the final, which fact ensured 
Cooper an inside running for the No. 2 
singles berth to Lew Hoad in next 
December’s Davis Cup Challenge 
Round. Hoad was unable to play be- 
cause his back was in a plaster cast 
following his injury in the National 
Singles when he was beaten by Fraser 
in the semi-finals. 


Shirley Fry Loses 


Greatest shock in the tournament 
came in the second round of the 
women’s singles when Mrs. Karl Irvin 
(Shirley Fry), holder of the Wimble- 
don, American and Australian titles, 
was beaten by a local country junior, 
Mary Fenton, in straight sets, 6-0, 6-4. 
Some officials of the tournament ex- 
pressed resentment at Shirley’s light- 
hearted acceptance of defeat and, 
having achieved a masterpiece of sales- 
manship in talking her into entering the 
tournament a few weeks earlier, “they 
even felt justified ! No doubt it robbed 
the tourney of its best drawing card, but 
having had a strenuous season in the 
Northern Hemisphere, followed by an 
exacting tour in Australia, Shirley 
should be excused for having mentally 
cut the strings out of her racket. 

The day of the match was a very 
windy one, the surface on which it 
was played unfamiliar and slippery, 
and her opponent a tenacious, very un- 
orthodox, ambitious youngster. Cer- 
tainly the wind blew equally on both 
sides of the net and the slippery end 
of the court didn’t change on the odd 
game, nor is the world’s champion 
expected to be upset by unorthodoxy 
or tenacity. Nevertheless, when a player 
has reached the pinnacle of her game in 
two quickly succeeding seasons as Shir- 
ley did in 1956-1957, then announces 
her retirement and marriage in the same 
statement, organizers must have been 
super-optimists to believe that she could 
come straight from her honeymoon and 
get back into the hurly-burly of com- 
petitive tennis so quickly again. Mrs. 
Irvin owes no apology for what can 
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and does happen frequently in any 
tournament. 

The little junior, Mary Fenton, a 
most promising girl from Temora, 
N.S.W., reached the quarter-finals 
where she was beaten by Mrs. B. Rae, 
6-4, 6-2. Shirley made amends in 
women’s doubles by teaming with an- 
other young country girl, Norma Marsh, 
to win the final over Mrs. Keith Haw- 
ton, and Mary Carter. 

The men’s doubles was won by 
Cooper and Rod Laver, who beat Bob 
Mark and Bob Howe in the finals. The 
pairing of Cooper and Laver was 
brought about by the withdrawal from 
the tournament, through illness, of Mal 
Anderson. He had intended to play with 
Cooper but on doctor’s orders scratched 
from all events. The absence of Hoad 
and Anderson (illness), Emerson (mili- 
tary training), Rose and Candy (over- 
seas) and, among the women, Thelma 
Long, Daphne Seeney and Margaret 
Hellyer, all three being overseas, had 
a bad effect on attendance, which was 
considerably lower than the last time 
the tournament was held in Sydney 
(1953). 

Surprise winner of the women’s sin- 
gles was pretty Beth Jones of Sydney 
who showed wonderfully improved 
form which she held throughout the 
tournament. She beat three higher seed- 
ed players—Lorraine Coghlan in the 
quarter-finals, 6-3, 6-1; 1956 Australian 
title holder Mary Carter, 6-3, 6-3; and 
Mary Hawton in the final, 6-3, 4-6, 6-2. 
Fay Muller, who has played at Wimble- 
don for the last two years, was easily 
beaten in the quarter-finals by Mary 
Hawton. 

Rod Laver, the hot favorite, won the 
junior title, but not without being 
pressed to three sets by 16-year old 
Martin Mulligan in the final. WT 
readers may remember my forecast of 
Mulligan’s potential two years ago when 
I took him, at the age of 14, on his first 
tennis tour around the country with three 
other juniors, In the national title two 
months ago, he reached the semi-final 
where he lost to Laver, but there also he 
took a set from the ultimate winner. 

Jan Lehane, with her unorthodox two- 
handed backhand, cut a swathe through 
the junior girls’ field without the loss 
of a set. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL HARD COURTS 
Sydney, March 25 
Men’s Singles 
Second Round. R. Sheriff d. Rod Laver, 1-6, 
> o* 6-2; Ashley Cooper d. C. Radford, 6-1, 
6 


Third Round. Neale Fraser d. A. Carroll, 6-8, 
7-5, 6-4, 4-6, 6-2; Bob Mark d. J. F. O’Brien; 
6-3, 6-3, 4-6, 4-6, 6-1; Warren Jacques d. M. 
Mulligan, 6-3, 121-13, 6-4, 6-4; Bob ae d, 
Max Anderson, 7-5, 8-6, 6-1; Sheriff d. F. Stolle, 
6-4, 8-6, 6-4. 

Quarter-finals. Fraser d. J. Pearce, 6-2, 6-3, 
6-3; Mark d. Jacques, 4-6, 6-1, 6-2, 5-7, 8-4; 

8-6, 6-2; Cooper a. 


Howe d. Sheriff, 2-6, 8-6, 
G. Lovett, 6-1, 6-1, 6-0. 
Semi-finals. "Fraser d. Mark, 6-4, 6-2, 6-1; 
Cooper d. Howe, 2-6, 6-1, 6-1, 6-2. 
Finals. Cooper d. Fraser, 6-2, 4-6, 6-3, 6-3. 


Men’s Doubles 
Semi-finals. Mark-Howe d. Fraser-Lovett, 6-1, 
1-6, 6-4, 6-4; Cooper-Laver d. Jacques-Pearce, 
6-2, 6-4, 6-4. 
Finals. ‘Cooper-Laver d. Mark-Howe, 8-6, 6-4, 
Women’s Singles 
Second Round. Mary Fenton d. Shirley Fry 
Irvin, 6-0, 6-4; B. Rae d. J. Lehane, 11-9, 6-3. 
Third Round. Beth Jones d. M. Rayson, 4-6, 6-2, 
6-4; Pat pe ag d. Norma Marsh, 6-2, 6-3; 
Mary Carter J. Leonard, 6-1, . 


Hawton d. J. “hae 6-1, 6- -3; Fa * Muller d. 
E. Duldig, 6-1, 12-10; Rae d. D.’ Lin le, 6-1, 6-2; 
Fenton d. V. Roberts, 6-1, Lorraine 


4-6, 6-3; 
Coghlan d. J. Sinclair, ea; -3. 

Quarter-finals. Jones d. Coghlan, 6-3, 6-1; Car- 
ter d. Parmenter, 6-3, 3-6, 6-3; Hawton d. Muller, 
6-0, 6-1; Rae d. Fenton, 6-4, 6- 

Semi-finals. oe! d. Carter, re 6-3; 
d. Rae, 6-1, 

Finals. Saeco Hawton, 6-3, 4-6, 6-2. 


Women’s Doubles 
Irvin-Marsh d. Parmenter-Jones, 
Hawton-Carter d. Coghlan-Jenny 


Hawton 


Semi-finals. 
7-5, 1-6, 6-4; 
Hoad, 7-5, 7-5. 

Finals. Irvin-Marsh d. Hawton-Carter, 6-8, 6-4, 
6-4. 


Mixed Doubles 
Semi-finals. Mark-Coghlan d. Gulley-Jones, 6-2, 
ore Howe-Hawton d. Lovett-Carter, 3-6, 8-6, 


Finals. Mark-Coghlan d. Howe-Hawton, 4-6, 


6-4, 6-3. 
Junior Boys’ Singles 
Semi-finals. Laver d. Gorman, 6-3, 6-0; Mulli- 
gan d. Fletcher, 6-2, 4-6, 6-1. 
Finals. Laver d. Mulligan, 4-6, 6-3, 6-2.” 


p. Russel Boys’ Doubles 
ussell-J. Sharpe d. Laver-Gorman, 


“4 ". = : 
ine Girls’ Singles 
Quarter-finals. N. Lar ing * d. Mary Fenton, 5-7, 
6-2, 6-3; M. Ferguson d. M. Rayson, 6-4, 6-3. 
Semi-finals. J. Lehane Pg - Turner, 6-2, 6-3; 

Turner d. Ferguson, 6-4, 1-6, 8-6. 
Finals. Lehane d. Turner, 6-4, 6-1. 


unior Girls’ Doubles 
Finals. M. Rayson-V. Roberts d. J. Shearer-J. 
Strachan, 3-6, 6-2, 6-4. 
unior Mixed Doubles 
Finals. F. Gorman-B. Holstein d. J. Sharpe-V. 


Roberts, 6-4, 6-2. 


KRAMER TOUR 

Kansas City, Mo., March 5. Pancho Gonzales d. 
Ken Rosewall, 6-3, 3-6, 6-3. 
. oy som, Mo., March 7. Gonzales d. Rosewall, 
6-4, 6-0. 

Chicago, IIL, March 8. Rosewall d. Gonzales, 
2-6, 6-3, 10-8. 
Chicago, Ill., March 9. Gonzales d. Rosewall, 


Providence, “7 I, March 11. Gonzales d. Rose- 
wall, 11-9, 2-6, 

Boston, Mass, “Merch 12. Gonzales d. Rosewall, 
6-2, 5-7, 24-22. 


Philadelphia, Pe March 13. Gonzales d. Rose- 
wall, 6-2, 1-6, 6-3. 

Washington, D. C., March 14. Gonzales d. Rose- 
wall, 8-6, 6-1. 

Washington, D. C., 
Gonzales, 10-8, 8-6. 

Richmond, a March 17. Gonzales d. Rosewall, 
6-3, 3-6, - 

Baw Baty al 
zales, 8&6, 6-3. 

Muncie, Ind., March 20. Gonzales d. Rosewall, 
6-8, 6-4, 6-4. 

Evansville, Ind., March 21. 
wall, 3-6, 6-1, 6-4. 

Louisville, Ky., March 23. Gonzales d. Rosewall, 
6-3 

Ann ee Mich., March 24. Rosewall d. Gon 
zales, 1-6, 6-2 

Box score: ‘Gennaies leads Rosewall, 27-11. 


May, 1957 


March 15. Rosewall d. 
March 18. Rosewall d. Gon- 


Gonzales d. Rose- 
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neeraer TEE OsIORAL 
CH PIONS 
Care, Merch ae 
Men’s <1 % 

Third Round. Licis (Pol.) d. Kamel Moubarek, 
6-2, 6-2; Philippe Washer (Belg.) d. Rupert 
Huber (Ger.), 6-3, 4-6, 6-4; Palafox (Mex.) d. 
Peter Scholl (Ger. 5, 6-1, 6-3 

Quarter-finals. Sven Davidson (Swed.) d. Viziru 
(Roum.), 6-4, 6-3, 8-6; Licis d. Antonio Maggi 
(It.), 6-2, 6-2, 6-2; Washer d. Badr-el- a 6-3, 
6-3, 4-6, 6-1; Vladislav Skonecki (Pol.) d. Pala- 
fox, 7-5, 6-4, 6-0. 

Semi-finals. Davidson d. Licis, 6-2, 6-1, 7-5; 
Washer d. Skonecki, 8-6, 8-6, 6-2. 

Finals. Davidson d. Washer, 6-2, 2-6, 6-1, 6-2. 
Men’s Doub 
Finals. Reyes-Palafox d. Davidson- Washer, 
4-6, 5-7, 6-2, 6-4, 6-3. 
Women’s Singles 

Finals. Suzie ‘ere~t (Hung.) d. Edda Bud- 

ing (Ger.), 10-8, 1-6, 6-4 


THE NATION’S CUP 
Cairo, Eeypt, March 23 
Poland-Roumania d gypt, 3-0. Vladislav Sko- 


necki (Pol.) d. Kamel Moubarek, 6-2, 6-3; 
Licis ( Pol.) d. Badr-el-Dine, 9-7, 6-4; Viziru- 
ag (Rou.) d. Nabil Hassan- Moubarek, 


Tealy-Beigiam d. Germany, 3-0. Philippe Wash- 
er (B elg.) d. Rupert Huber, 6-3, 6-2; Antonio 
Maggi (It.) d. Peter Scholl, 6-2, 6-4; Washer- 
Maggi d. Huber-Scholl, 4-5, 6-0, 6-2. 

Italy-Belgium d. Poland- Roumania, 2-1. Washer 
d. Skoneckt, 6-3, 6-0; Licis d. Maggi, 3-6, 7-5, 
5-4, 30-0, def. ; Washer-Esteban Reyes d. Viziru- 
Skonecki, 6-2, 4-6, 6-4. 


ALEXANDRIA SPORTING CLUB OPEN 
Alexandria, Egypt, March 
yet Singles. Ismail Adel d. El] Gohari, 6-1, 
Men’s Doubles. Adel-Tony Dzedzos d. J. Kelai- 
dis-E. Zehil, 6-1, 6-2, 6-3. 
. omen’s Singles. B. Polkowska d. G. Mufareje, 
6-3, 





(Swed.) d. Sara Mae Turber, 8-6, 4-6, 6-3; Rosa 
Maria Reyes (Mex.) d. Joan Murphy, 6-3, 6-1; 
oy Bloomer (Eng.) d. Pauline Edwards 
(Eng.), 6-1, 6-0. 
uarter-finals. Buxton d. Mitchell, 6-4, 6-3; Hard 
d. Ramirez, 6-4, 6-2; Pratt d. Bonstrom, 6-1, 6-3; 
Bloomer d. Re es, 6-3, 6-4. 
Semi-finals. Hard d. Buxton, 6-4, 6-2; Pratt d. 
Bloomer, 7-5, 3-6, 6-2. 
Finals. Hard d. Pratt, 6-2, 6-2. 
Women’s Doubles 
First Round. Mrs. H. Praczukowski-J. Murphy 
d. Mrs. Mervyn Rose-Mrs. Don Candy, 6-3, 6-2. 
Quarter-finals. Buxton-Bloomer d. Bonstrom- 
Bagge, 7-5, 6-0; Turber-Edwards d. Pratt-Fox, 
6-2, 6-3; Reyes- Ramirez d. Praczukowski-Murphy, 
6-3, 6-3; Hard-Bueno d. Clarke-Mitchell, 6-1, 6-1. 
Semi-finals. Buxton-Bloomer d. Turber- Edwards, 
6-0, 6-0; Hard-Bueno d. Reyes-Ramirez, 6-2, 6-4. 














Cash for your Used TENNIS BALLS! 
We will pay 60c per dozen for your used tennis 
balls if they are not more than 3 years old and 
moth-ea 


covers are intact—not split, 
grease stained. SEND ANY NU 


will receive our check within 5 days plus your 


postage. Our 19th year. 


AMERICAN NOVELTY COMPANY 


Box 625 Merrick, 
Send for Mailing Bag- —Holds 


nm or 


MBE You 


i. i» ao e 
12 Dozen 








a KRAMER ON RECORDS 
great champion gives you 13 minutes of 


stcateg Pom fundamentals on a 
Other sports 


ts available on records 
‘ootball and Bob Cousy on 


are Tom Harmon on 


non-breakable 











POLAND 











POLISH INDOOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Poland, March 
lee Singles. Vladislav Skonecki d. Licis, 6-2, 
6-2, 6-2. 
Women’s Singles. Jadwiga Jedrzejowska d. Fili- 
powna, 9-7, 6-2. 


POLAND D. WEST GERMANY, 7-0 
Warsaw, March 14 

Radzio d. Rupert Huber, 6-1, 6-4, 3-6, 6-2; 

Vladislav Skonecki 


d. Franz Feldbausch, 6-1, 6-2, 
6-3; Piatek d. Horst Hermann, 6-1, 6-4; Radzio 
d. Feldbausch, 6-1, 2-6, 6-0, 6-3; Skonecki-Piatek 
d. Hermann-Hu 


ber, 6-4, 6-4; Skonecki d uber, 





7-5, 6-3, 6-2; Piatek-Radzio d. Feldbausch-Her- 
mann, 6-2, 6-4, 7-5. 
PHILIPPINES 











PHILIPPINE 4} ie 
Manila, March 

Men’s Singles. Raymundo Sane d. Felicissimo 
Ampon, 6-2, 6-3, 6-2. 

Women’s "Singles. Pat Ward (Eng.) d. Desideria 
Ampon, 6-0, 6-1. 

ixed Doubles. Warren Woodcock (Aust.)- 

Ward d. Antonio Palafox (Mex.)-D. Ampon, 6-4, 
6-4. 


PHILIPPINES D. ITALY, 5-0 

Manila, March 16 
Raymundo Deyro d. Maggi, 6-2, 6-0, 6-2; Felicis- 
simo Ampon d. Nicola Pietrangeli, 6-1, 9- 7, 6-3; 
Deyro-Ampon d. Maggi-Pietrangeli, 6- Z, 7-5, 4- 6, 
6-3; Mike anf d. Maggi, 4-6, 6-3, 6-0, 7-5; 
Eduardo Dungo d. Pietrangeli, 6-4, 6-2, 10-8. 





ST. ANDREW INVITATION 
(Continued) 

















6-4; Moss-Reed d. Garrido-Pimentel, 7-5, 7-5; 
Flam-Vieira d. Merlo-Scholl, 3-6, 6-3, 7-5; Llamas- 
Contreras d. Scholefield- Phillips, 6-2, 6-2. 
i-finals. Rose-Candy d. Moss- Reed, 13-15, 7-5, 
Llamas-Contreras d. Flam-Vieira, 6-3, 10-8. 
* Finals. Rose- -Candy d. Llamas-Contreras, + 4, 3-6, 
6-2. 
Women’s Singies 


First Round. A > oa Waaties (Eng.) d. Jean 
Clarke, 6-3, 6-2; ary Ann Mitchell d. Rosalie 
Fox, 7-5, 6-0; Yola Ramirez (Mex.) d. Mrs. W. R. 


Darlene Hard d. Maria Esther 
Betty Pratt d. Ann 
Margareta Bonstrom 


Appleby, 6-0, 6-1; 
Bueno (Braz.), 9-7, 60; 
Bagge (Den.), 6-0, 6-2; 


World Tennis 


* Dubois, 


i i t basketball. 

Finals. Hard-Bueno d. Buxton Bloomer, 8-6, 6-0. Og 
speed (331/3 or 45). Send check or money 
¢ ler to uve Tennis, Dept. E, Box 3, Graeie 

tation, N.Y.C. 
FRANCE 
REIMS 
Reims, France, March 18 
en’s Singles 
Quarter-finals. Jean Noel Grinda d. Lemyze, 


Xavier Perreau- 


6-4, 6-4; Christian Viron d. 
Saussine, 8-6, 6-2; Lemasson d. Robert Abdes- 
selam, 7-5, 6-3; Jalabert d. Deniau, 6-2, 3-6, 


-7. 
Semi-finals. Jalabert d. | 
Grinda d. Viron, 6-2, 10-1 
Finals. Grinda d. Falabert’ 6-0, 6-8, 6-3. 
omen’s Singles 
F. de la Courtie d. B. de Chambure, 
6-4. 


Lemasson, 6-4, 6-2; 
-3. 


Finals. 
2-6, 7-5, 


VERVIERS CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Verviers, March 5 
Men’s Singles 
Semi-finals. Robert Haillet (Fr.) d. Gerald Oak- 


ley (Eng.), 6-4, 6-1; ter ng Washer (Belg.) d. 
Paul pe adh (Fr.), 3-6, 6-1, 
Finals. Haillet d Washer, ‘. 6, 8-6, 6-3. 


“Men's Doubles 
Finals. Jalabert-Malosse d. Oakley-Bennett, 6-3, 
2-6, 6-4. 
CANNES 
Cannes, France, March 26 
Men’s Singles 
Second Round. Jean Pierre Bergerat d. Mal- 
colm Fox (USA), 6-3, 6-4; Stolpa (Hung.) d. 
Harry Buttimer (USA), 0-6, 6-2, 10-8. 
Third Round. Josef Asboth (Hong.) 4. d. Saeed 
(Pak.), 6-4, 6-3; Emilio Martinez ( d. Ber- 
om, 6-3, 6-3; "Argon (Ur.) d. Senate (Hung.), 


cada, Andres Gimeno (Sp.) d. Asboth, 
6-0, 4-6, 6-0; rgio Jacobini (It.) d. Andres 
Hammersley (Chile), 7-5, 6-3; Stolpa d. Mar- 
tinez, 6-1, $53 Orlando ’ Sirola (It.) d. Argon, 
2-6, 6-3, 

Seni finals. Gimeno d. Jacobini, 6-0, 6-1; 
d. Sirola, 6-3, 6-3. 

Finals.’ Gimeno d. Stolpa, 6-3, 6-1. 

Men’s Doubles 
Finals. Gimeno-Martinez d. Sirola-Jancso, 6-1, 
6. 


"» 


Stolpa 


CAP D’ANTIBES 
Cap D’Antibes, March 10 
Men’s Singles 
Semi-finals. Andres Gimeno (Sp.) d. Orlando 
Sirola (It.), 6-3, 7-5; Antonio Maggi (It.) d. 
Andres Hammersley (Chile), 5-7, 6-3, 6-2. 
Finals. Gimeno d. Maggi, 6-4, 7-5, 4-6, 7-5. 
MENTON 
Menton, France, March 18 
Men’s Singles. Andres Gimeno (Sp.) d. Sergio 
Jacobini at), 6-3, 6-1, 6-2. 


CHAMPIONSHIPS NICE 
Nice, March 
Men’s Singles. Foldina (Ger) d. Mudge (Eng.), 





-3, 7-5. 
Men’s Doubles. Palmer-Mudge d. Foldina-Del- 
mas, 4-6, 6-0, 6-1. 
Women’s Singles. Broccardo (Fr.) d. Newcombe 
(Eng.), 6-1, 6-1. 
FLANDERS 
March 25 
Men’s Singles 
Second Round. Xavier Perreau-Saussine d. 
myze, 6-4, 6-4; —_ -Jacques Moulart d. 


Jalabert, 6-4, 14 
peal’ Remy d. Francis Nys, 7- 5, 


Quarter-finals. 
6-1; Gerard Pilet d. Perreau-Saussine, 6-1, 


se- 
Paul 


Robert Haillet d. Moulart, 6-3, 6-3; a Noel 
Grinda d. Ulf Schmidt (Swed.), 6-1, 5-7, 
Semi-finals. Pilet d. — 6-3, 1-6, 8-6; Sail. 
let d. Remy, 6-4, 5-7, 
Finals. Haillet ‘d. Piet, 6- 3, 6-4, 4-6, 6-4. 
en’s Doubles 


Finals. Nys- Leura d. Haillet Remy, 6-2, 8-6. 


Women’s , one 
Semi-finals. Suzanne esnerais d. Myrtil 
ag Bm ne Mercelis d. 


4-6, 6-4, 6-0; 
6-3. 


Boone, 6-2, 


<> TENA-S a 


PAT. Scum 


You will be surprised how much better tennis you 


will play when TENA-SCOR relieves 


the burden of keeping score and you can concen- 


trate fully on making score. Ideal 
to keep score when attending te 


When the points are long and the players have 


rubber legs and memories, you will 
a TENA-$ 

plete with wrist band. 

NA-SCOR, 

Coral Gables 34, Fia. 





COR to remember for you. $3.95 com- 
Inc., P.O. Box 901, 


OR 3» 


your mind of 


for spectators 
nnis matches. 


wish you had 








Interested In Badminton? 
THE 1.B.F. HANDBOOK, 


1956 - 57 


(International Badminton Federation) 


gives all the records f 


over the world: 

UBER CUP 

INTERNATIONAL MATCHES 
AND PLAYERS 


“THOMAS CUP 


NATIONAL CHAM 
-SHIPS, etc. 
Over 300 pages 


New Yo 


60c post free 
Write: World B sana . A Sante Station 


PION- 
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‘ast-Drying Tennis-Ceurts 
Surfaci 


epee and FD. foun. 


Green 
Also Red Cole “En-tout-cas” 
terials For “Clay, 


Sold Direct 


Nets-Ta Posts 


Instruetiens to A 
WRITE FOR PRICES AND FREE FOLDER 


Cc. R. PETERSON CONS 
5659 Newark Ave. 


Chicago 31, Illinois 


iT. CO. 











AVAILABLE 


Young man, 


swimming, diving, water-skiin 

New York area. For further nf 

interview, write: 
Dept. O, Box 3, 

City or phone Sundays (9 A.M. 
TR 5-5863 


college graduate with highest 
references, available for week-ends during the 
summer to coach privately in the arts of tennis, 


Gracie Station, New York 


Metropolitan 
mation or for 


to 10 A.M.): 
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The 1957 USLTA YEARBOOK 
The results of all major championships, pro- 
files of the leading players and the official 
USLTA rules. 
1.50 


Dept. R, Box 3, Gracie Station, 
New Yo! 8, N. Y. 








De you want a summer vacation 
teaching tennis in New Hampshire? 


WANTED 


Young man for tennis pro, small 
club, member Eastern Lawn Tennis 
Association. Free room, board, laun- 
dry. Free use of tennis courts for 
pro’s own lessons in exchange for 
two hours clinic for juniors twice 
weekly. 


Write Dept. E, Box 3, Gracie Station, 
New York City 








HAIR STYLING 


One of New York’s outstanding hair 
stylists with 25 years’ experience at 
the Waldorf-Astoria is now available 
by appointment in your home. From 
simple trim to permanent waves, done 
at your leisure. A fabulous way to look 
your best at a low cost. Highest refer- 


ences. For appointment, call evenings: 


MISS BERTE 
Havermeyer 4-8498 








PERMANENT 
TENNIS LINE 
(SPAR-LEADED TAPE) 

"-Tape—The best and 
a economical for mark- 
ing tennis courts. 

choice of tennis court 
owners for the past 25 


1 Sold by the best tennis 
courts builders and better 
tennis supplies firms. 


MFG. BY WeMeSON waa 
2222 N.W. 36th St Miami, Fla. 





TiS 








dl 


TENNIS CLUBS 


The PLTA has qualified Tennis Pros for 
openings in your Club. For information, 
write Executive Secretary, Professional 
Lawn Tennis Assn., 37 Wall Street, 
Room 1312, New York, N. Y. 


Finals. Mercelis d. Le Besnerais, 7-5, 6-3. 

Mixed Doubles 
Finals. Mercelis-Grinda d. 
6-2, 6-4. 


DANISH hn yh tae 
Denmark, March 
Men’s Singles. Torben Ulrich . Kurt Nielsen, 
7-9, 2-6, 10-8, 6-2, 6-4. 


a = + ieee 
openhagen, March 9 

Sweden d. Denmark, 3-2. Kurt Nielsen (Den.) d. 
Ulf Schmidt, 6-1, 6-2, 6-2; Sven Davidson (Swed.) 
d. Torben Ulrich, 13-11, 4-6, 6-1, 3-6, 6-4; David- 
son-Schmidt (Swed.) d. Nielsen-Ulrich, 6-2, 10-8, 
1-6, 6-3; Ulrich (Den.) d. Schmidt, 9-7, 4-6, 7-5, 
-3; Davidson (Swed.) d. Nielsen, 6-1, 4-6, 9-7, 
4. 


na 


NORWEGIAN COVERED COURTS 
orway, March 19 
bee hy Singles. Nyyssoenen d. Sakari Salo, 7-5, 
6-2, 6-4. 


BELGIAN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Belgium, March 2 
Men’s Singles. Jackie Brichant d. Gino Mezzi, 
6-3, 6-4, 6-4. 
Men’s Doubles. Brichant- Philippe Washer d. 
Goffard-Sterno, 6-2, 6-2, 6-3. 


WEST INDIA CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Bombay, March 9 
Men’s Singles. Jaroslav Drobny (Egypt) d. Jack 
Arkinstall (Aust.), 6-4, 6-3, 6-3 





Le Besnerais-Pilet, 





TEXAS 











MEN’S INDOOR DOUBLES 
Greenville, Texas, March 16 
en’s Doubles 

Quarter-finals. Bernard onan Bill Buckley d. 
Jeff Bayer-Marion Teel, 6-2; Bob Brackeen- 
Bob Peek d. Dan Hinkle. Frei Martin, 6-3, 1-6, 
6-4; James Schulze-Bill Lust d. David Knox: 
Howard Winans, 6-1, 6-2; Dr. Rodney _Sellars- 
Edward White d. Bill Ingram-John Simmons, 
6-2, 6-0. 
Semi-finals. Boresen- Duckies d. Brackeen-Peek, 
6-0, 6-0; Schulze-Lust d. Sellars-White, 6-2, 7-5. 
Finals. Bartzen-Buckley d. Schulze- Lust, 6-2, 8-6. 


EAST bie ~~ STATE JUNIOR 2“ Saale 


ommerce, Texas, a 
unior Boys’ Singles 
Semi-finals. Tigger Fomebenae” d. Bobby Peek, 
6-1, 6-1; Bill Ingram d. Johnny Simmons, 6-4, 
6-4. 
Finals. Templeton d. Ingram, 6-1, 8-6. 


unior Boys’ Doubles 
Finals. Pete Winstead-Bob Coe d. Willy Wolfe- 
Tommy Howorth, 6-0, 9-11, 6-4. 
Junior Girls’ Singles 
Semi-finals. ancy Davis d. Marty Newman, 
6-1, 6-4; Jean Van Tassel d. Judy Long, 6-3, 6-4. 
Finals. Davis d. Van Tassel, 6-1, 5-7, 10- 8. 
unior ‘Girls’ Doubles 
Finals. Carole Patrick-Mickey Toon d. Kay Wat- 
son-Sue Zigenbein, 3-6, 6-3, 6-4. 


SAN ANGELO INTERSCHOLASTICS 
San Angelo, Texas, March 16 
Junior ag F Singles. Hugh Tucker d. Dale Mel- 


bourne, 6-1 
Singles. Linda Erwin d. Sherry 





Junior Girls’ 

Pebworth, 9-7, 1-6, 6 
MsDL ASD INVITATION 
Midland, Texas, March 2 

Junior Boys’ Singies. Phil Meisinger d. Ernie 
Merrick, 6-4, 6-4, 6-0. 

Junior Girls’ Singles. Nancy Pennies d. Sherry 
Pebworth, 6-0, 
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Read the Magazine 
IL bay nl TALIANO 
The leadi nis magazine. A 
monthly ecient a ae complete photo- 
graphic ean a vane ae _— events. 


Rate: $8.00 a 
Return this form with your check to 
WORLD TENNIS 
Box 3, Gracie Do paw 


New York, 
Please enter my ne Sood = IL TENNIS 
ITALIANO: 








BROOKLYN INDOOR mE eae 
Brooklyn, Y., March 1 
Men’s Singles 

First Round. Bill Tull d. Bert Robertson, 6-2, 
6-1; Reggie Weir d. Larry Nagler, 7-5, 6-2; 
Paul Cranis d. Charles Sager, 6-3, 6-3; Steve ‘Kowit 
d. Warren Gingras, 3-6, 9-7, 6-3; Rev. Ro 
Hume d. Carl ruhns, 3-6, 6-3, 6-2. 

Second Round. Antonio Valenti d. Peter Estin, 
6-4, 6-4; Tull d. Paul Simone, 4-6, 6-4, 6-1; Weir 
d. Tom’ Elseroad, 6-2, 8-6; George Ball d. Ter- 
rence McMahon, 6-4, 6-4; "Cranis d. Kowit, 7-5, 
6-4; Hume d. Joseph Cerato, 10-8, 4-6, 6-4; Larry 


Schaffer d. Herbert retry ey 6-1, 6-0; Tommy 
Boys d. Eric Blum, 6-4, 11-9. 
uarter-finals. Valenti d. Tull, 8-6, 1-6, 9-7; 
Weir d. Ball, 6-4, 6-1; Cranis d. "Hume, 6-2, 6-1; 
Schaffer d. Boys, 6- ‘ 6-2. 
Semi-finals. “ S ‘ _, eee, 6-1, 6-2; Schaffer 


d. Cranis, 4-6, 6-3, 
Finals. Schaffer d. “Weir, 6-3, 4-6, 6-4. 





NEW ENGLAND g 








NATIONAL WOMEN’S INDOORS 
Boston, Mass., March 15 
Women’s Singles 

First Round. Nancy O’Connell d. Sheila Maro. 

shick, 6-0, 6-1; Nancy Norton d. Stacey Courtes. 

sis, 6-2, 6- 0; Dorothy Levine d. Mildred Thorn. 

Re 7-3, 6-0; Joan Sullivan d. Elaine Scarpone, 
46 


Second Round. Lois Felix d. Mrs. or Wilson, 
$4, 7-5; O’Connell d. Norton, 6-3, 6-3; 
Sullivan, 6-0, 6-0; Kay Hubbell d. Mrs. Arthur 
fie 6-2, 6-0. 

Semi-finals. Felix . pc 6-2, 6-8, 8-6; 
Levine d. pow ge 6-3, 6-0. 

Felix, 6-1, 6-1. 


Finals. Levine d 
Women’s ‘Doubles 
First Round. Hubbell-Felix d. Maroshick-Fre. 
mont Smith, 6-0, 6-0; Lewis-Williams d. Cour. 
tessis- Scarpone, 6-4, 4, 8-6; Levine-O’Connell 
d. Wilson-Hills, 6-2, 
Semi-finals. ‘Hubbell. Felix d. Lewis- Williams, 
6-2, 6-0; Levine-O’Connell d. Sullivan-Sullivan, 


6-2, 6-0. 
é Finals. Levine-O’Connell d. Hubbell-Felix, 6-3, 
-4, 


Mixed Doubles 

First Round. Pat Sullivan-Paul Sullivan d. Mr. 
and Mrs. Lyell, 6-4, 9-7; N. O’Connell-Lynch d. 
M. Gilbane-Kirkpatrick, 6-3, 2-6, 6-3. 

ond Round. or Chauncey Steele d. Maro- 
shick-Brown, 6-3, Ide-Dale Junta d. Mr. 
and Mrs. Olmsted, ied Levine-Tommy Bers d. 
Scarpone-Canfield, ‘def. ; ’ Sullivan- 2 Joan 
Sullivan-R. Dray, 4-6, "8-6, ; O’Connell- “Lynch 

Courtessis-Fenerty, del. ; Mildred Thornton- 
Don Manchester d. Terry- S. Harris, 6-1, 6-1; 
Midge Buck-R. Stewart d. M. ilson-A. Ca uto, 
6-3, 6-3; Williams-Robertson d. MoCormick-Sta 
dish, def. 

Quarter-finals. Felix-Steele d. Ide-Junta, 6-3, 
6-2; Levine-Boys d. Sullivan-Sullivan, 6-2, 6-2; 
Thornton-Manchester d. O’Connell- Lynch, 8-6, 1-6, 
8-6; Buck-Stewart d. Williams-Robertson, 6-3, 


6-4. 

Semi-finals. Felix-Steele d. Levine-Boys, 6-1, 
ee 6-4; Thornton-Manchester d. Buck-Stewart, 
6-1, ‘ 

Finals. Thornton-Manchester d. Felix-Steele, 6-4, 
6-4. 





INTERCOLLEGIATE INDOOR INVITATION 
Chicago, March 17 


First Flight Singles 
First Day. Maxwell Brown (Notre. Dame) d. 
Barry MacKay (Univ. of Michigan), 8-6,%-4; Art 


Andrews (Iowa) d. Brown, 6-2, 6-4; MacKay d. 
Andrews, 7-5, 6-2. 
Second Day. Andrews d. MacKay, 8-5; An- 


drews d. Brown, 8-1. 


Other Results 
Second Flight. Bob oe (lowa) d. Dick 
Potter os = ge? 6-4 
Third Flight. 


Mark’ Tate | (Mich.) d. Howard 
Smith (Notre Dame), 6-3, , 6-4. 
Fourth Flight. Chuck Raed (Notre Dame) 
d. Donald Jensen (Mich.), 6-4, 3-6, 6-3. 

Fifth Flight. on Harris (Mich.) ¢ John Chan- 
ner (Iowa), 6-1, 6-4 

Sixth Flight. - Erickson (Mich.) d. Donald 
Hood (Iowa), 6-3, 
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WHITTIER MID-WINTER 
Whittier, Calif., March 3 


Men’s singles. Fred Hagist d. Bill Parks, 6-2, , 


-3. 
ag xy Doubles. Meyerson-Miller d. Brown- Parks, 
7-5, 7-5. 
Women’s Singles. Joan Johnson d. Jeri Shepard, 
6-3, 6-3. 
Mixed Doubles. Johnson-Miller d. Mitrovich- 
Bracco, 6- 3. 6-2. 
wate ~—d "Singles. Allen Fox d. Willis Fen- 
nell, 6-3, 


Lee Be Boys’ Doubles. Fox-Conway d. Moulton- 
8-6, 6-2 
unior Girls’ Singles. Carol Loop d. Pamela 


Davis, 6-4, 6-2 
Boys’ Singles. Charles Rombeau d. Metalsky, 


Girls” Singles. Barbara Browning d. Pamela 

Davis, 6- 2. 6-1. 

me. 7 Jerry Cromwell d. Bobby Ker- 
6-2, 


Girls’ “s a as Bunny Bacon d. Cathy Lee 
Crosby, 6-4, 6 
eof 11 Singles. Roger Pelton d. Eddie Leach, 


* Giri 11 Singles. Diane Bacon d. Kathy Martin, 
6-0, 6 
Secor Singles. Verne Guertin d. Amos Otis, 6-3, 


Senior Doubles. Guertin-Orndorff d. Pedley- 
Weikel, 8-6, 6-2. 
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World’s Only Specialist 


in 
TENNIS MURALS 


We make giant enlargements for 
offices, clubs, game rooms and 
bars, etc. Size almost unlimited! All 
work guaranteed! We will mount 
on masonite or supply for direct 
wall adhesion. 


30” by 40” $17.00 
40” by 60” 30.00 
Unmounted slightly less 
27 $1.50 
8” x 10” 2.50 
Write or phone for further informa- 
tion: 


P. & D. Schroeder 

545 West Ne) Street 
New York 25, N. Y. 
MOnument 2-9603 





Joan Watching the action at the Lakewood Country Club in Long Beach, California are 
nton- | (back row, | to r) Billie Jean Moffitt, Susan Williams, Janie Severson, John Carslake 
els | (hidden), Jerry Cromwell and (front row) Cathy Crosby, Lorna Raymond and Phyllis 
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la Girl’ Doubles. ee -Taylor d. Bacon- Bacon, Feature Matches. Lorna Raymond d. Terry Don- 
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A i , 7-5, 8-6. 
. Ea Joli, Gali March 1000 Second Day ROBERT MOORE'S 
en’s Dou est d. Central, 6-3. ei . Donnally, 6-2, MARKING 
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First Round. Alex Olmedo-Hugh Stewart d. Don 
White-Tom gy 6-3, 6-3, 6-3; Franklin Johnson- 
Norman Perry d Bill Canning- -Ed Stephan, 6-3, 
6-3, 6-0; Bob Perry- Noel Brown d. Bruce Camp- 
bell- Rickie Nelson, 6-3, 6-2, 6-1; John Lesch-John 
Cranston d. Bob Galloway- Bob Barth, 6-1, 6-4, 6-1; 
Bobby Perez-Bill ‘Crosby. d. Keith Mi¢kelson-Larry 
Davis, 7-5, 6-1, 3-6, 6-2; Bob Delgado-Ed Atkin- 


World Tennis 


‘Tompkins, 7-5, 6- 1; 


6-0; Mandel d. Susan Proctor, 6-1, 8 
a? d. Joan Borchard, 6-2, 6-2; Carol Caldwell 
Pat Moseley, 0-6, 6-3, 6-4; Barbara Browning 
¢ Vicki Bullis, 6-1, 6-4; Ann Zavitkovsky d. 
Linda Yeomans, 7-5, 6-1; Weill-Mandel d. bes 
nally-Proctor, 6-4, 6-2; Loop- Moseley d. Borchard- 
Caldwell-Zavitkovsky d. 
Browning- Bullis, 4- 6, 6-4, 6-4. 





for Tennis Courts 
LEAD TAPES and Special Nails 
158 Valley Road—Montclair, N. J. 
Phone—Pligrim 4-2358 
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TENNIS COURT CONSTRUCTION 
Write for Illustrated Booklet 





ESTABLISHED 1908 








Tennis Court Construction 


“DIXICO” 


Tennis Courts for the South 
All Types :-: Ali Kinds 
Write to: DIXICO 


(Atlanta Office) Box 11, 
College Park, Georgia 








TENNIS COURTS 


Constructed and Resurfaced 
with 
Laykold or Grasstex 
black, red or green 
also” En-Tout-Cas” Red 
Constructors and Distributors 
Texas — Lovisiana — Okiahoma 


W. A. BURNHAM COMPANY 


P. O. Box 13093 Houston 19, Texas 
Literature and Estimates Free 








“The World’s Leading 
Tennis Players” 
By NED POTTER 
The 1956 Edition 
75c 
Send your check or money order 
now to: 


World Tennis 
Box 3, Gracie Station 
New York, N. Y. 








New Enlarged Edition 

7 TENNIS FOR TEACHERS 

230 pp. 90 action photos, diagrams ...........$4.00 
by H. Driver. International emphasis, show- 
ing %, "universality of good form and sound 
court strategy. Over 15,000 copies of this au- 
thoritative text are used by tennis instructors 
in 23 countries of the world community. Official 
tules in appendix, and detachable wall chart, 
18 by 25, are included in this edition. Postage 
paid anywhere in the world. 


TENNIS SELF-INSTRUCTOR 
109 pp., 43 action photos, diagrams ..........$2.00 
For serious players who want to improve their 
form in nine strokes, and to learn court strategy 
used by champions. 


Chart--" FUNDAMENTALS OF bares 
18” by 25”, 18 illustrations. .............-0000s0 
sent free with TENNIS FOR TEACHERS) 

re lesson with instructions, for forehand 
and backhand drives, serve, volley, footwork, 
court sitions and placement shots. Con- 
structed of heavy ledger paper, excellent for 
bulletin boards. 


Order direct from 


H. I. DRIVER COMPANY 


803 Moygara Rd., Madison 4, Wisconsin 
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The young stars at the Long Beach Junior Tournament are presented with their 
awards by famous Long Beach resident Beverly Baker Fleitz. (L to r) Kathy Martin, 
Bunny Bacon, John Yeomans, Jerry Cromwell, Beverly and Referee Don Menke. 


East d. South, 7-2. Lorna Raymond d. Karen 
Hantze, 6-3, 2-6, 6-1; Sheila Matgen d. Linda 
Snow, 6-0, 6-4; Jeanine Pierce d. Carolyn Brigham, 
6-4, 6-4; Joan Parker d. Susan Weast, 6-2, 6-0; 
Marilyn Franks d. Jean Reese, 6-4, 6-1; Pamela 
Davis d. Ann Keeney, 7-5, 6-3; Raymond-Davis d. 
Hantze-Snow, def.; Matgen-Bri ham split with 
Pierce-Weast, 6-4, 4-6; Parker-Franks split with 
Reese-Keeney, 8-6, 4-6. 

College Final. Diane Wootton d. June Stack, 
6-4, 6-1. 

College i * soe d. Winnie 
McCoy, 6-3, 


Barbara Butt 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 











GOLDEN GATE CHAMPIONSHIPS 
San Francisco, Calif., March 3 
Men’s Singles 

Round of 16. Jack Frost d. Morris Friedman, 
6-3, 6-4; Norman Brooks d. Gene Short, 6-4, 6-2; 
Bobby Siska d. Chet Bulwa, 6-3, 4-6, 6-4; J. B. 
Cantrell d. Conway Catton, 3-6, 6-4, 6-4; Nick 
Carter d. Chris Crawford, 6-2, 6- 3; Bob She: hard 
d. Wally Vickery, 12-10, 10-8; Alex Swet 
a ee: 6-1, 6- 0; Merrill Ehmke d. Ed Mur- 
ray 

Quarter-finals. Frost d. Siska, 6-1, 6-2; Brooks 
d. Cantrell, 5-7, 6-2, 6-2; Carter d. Vickery, 6-0, 

1s Swetka d. Ehinke, 2-6, 7-5, 8-6. 

Semi-finals. Frost d. Brooks, 6-1, 6-3; 
d. Swetka, 6-4, 6-1. 

Finals. Frost d. Carter, 6-3, 6-8, 6-1. 

: Men’s Doubles 

Finals. Siska-Rolf Pape d. George Rice-Jack 

Preston, 6-4, 4-6, 6-4. 
Women’s Singles 

Semi-finals. Gerry Carter d. Shirley Krikorian, 
8-6, 6-3; Farel Footman d. Jane Kellogg, 6-0, 6-0. 

Finals. Carter d. Footman, 9-7, 6-2. 


Carter 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
INTERCOLLEGIATES 
7 "t toe Singles 

Second Round. Lee Junta a Jose State) d. 

Jim Jeffries (Stanford), 7-5, 
ird Round. Don Sioa (Cal) d. Yves 
Lemaitre (Modesto), 6-3, 6-1; Gil White (Stan- 
ford) d. Larty Axtell (Stanford), 6-3, 6-3; Junta 
d. Eduardo Guzman (Modesto), 10-8, 6-4; Lorin 
— (Cal) d. Ed Panui (Modesto), e4, 3-6, 


* Quarter-finals Jon Douglas (Stanford) d. Sten- 
saas, 4-6, 6-1, 6-2; White d. Junta, 6-3, 6-2; Den- 
nison d. H. Cohene (Sacramento), 10-8, 6-1; 
ee (Stanford) d. Don Pimley (Cal); 

Semi-finals. Douglas d. White, 4-6, 6-0, 6-4; 
Rawlins d. Dennison, 4-6, 6-4, 6-4 

Finals. Douglas d. Rawlins, 4-6, 6-0, 6-0. 

Intercollegiate Doubies 

Semi-finals. White-Rawlins d, Dennison-Pimley, 

~~ ig ie Dave Nelson d. Axtell-Stensaas, 
-5 

roe White-Rawlins d. Douglas-Nelson, 3-6, 

6- 4 


SAN JOAQUIN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Stockton, Calif., March 11 
Men’s Singles 
Quarter-finals. Tom Brown d. Norm Schellenger, 
6-4, 6-2; Joe Woolfson d. Warren Sisson, 6-4, 6-2; 
Noel Brown d. Bob Nelson, 6-2, 6-3; Jack Frost 
d. Butch Krikorian, 6-2, 6-2 
Semi-finals. T. Brown d. Woolfson, 6-1, 8-6; 
Frost d. N. Brown, def. 
Finals. Frost d. T. Brown, 11-9, 6-4. 
Men’s Doubles 
Finals. Woolfson- Krikorian d. Bill Hoogs Sr.- 
Bill Hoogs, Jr., 6-1, 


TRACY Cereeatrs 
Tracy, Calif., 
Men’s Sin a 

Second Round. —_ ane d. LeMaitre, 6-0, 
6-1; Joe Woolfson d. Bill saree Jt. $2, 7-5; 

Norman Schellenger d bas i 
Butch Krikorian d. Bill Hoogs Sr., 
Chris Crawford d. Manuel Gallardo, 6-2, 3-6, 62. 
uarter-finals. Nick Carter d. John Panero, 6-3, 
6-3; Frost d. Jim Watson, 6-2, +7; Woolfson d 
Schellenger, 6-2, 6-4; Krikorian d Crawford, 6-1, 


“Semi-finals. Frost d. Woolfson, 6-3, 6-3; Car- 
ter d. Krikorian, 6-2, 6-3. 

Finals, Frost 4. Carter, | 26, oS 6-3. 

Women’s “— 

Semi-finals. Gerry Carter Si arge Ohlandt, 6-4, 
6-4; A gamed Krikorian d. Reolia Countee, 6-8, 
6-4, 5 
Finals. Carter d. Krikorian, 6-4, 7-5. 

Other Results 

Men’s Doubles. Krikorian-Woolfson d: Schel- 
lenger-George Thomas, 6-3, 13-1 

Mixed Doubles. Carter-Carter d. Woolfson-Kathy 
Struthers, 6-4, 6-1. 





FLORIDA ; 











MIAMI BEACH OPTIMISTS 
Miami Beach, Fia., March 10 
unior Boys’ Singles 
Semi-finals. Bob Schull d. Richard Peters, 6-4, 
6-4; Bob Harris d. sac Meyer, 6-3, 6-2. 
Finals. Harris d. ‘Schull 8-6, 8-6. 
Junior Boys’ Doubles 
Finals. Bob Harris-Billy MHarris d. 
Peters-Russell Burr, 6-4, 6-2. 
Boys’ Singles 
PR en Frank Froehling d. Buster Turk, 6-1, 
; Butch Myers d. Eddie Crow, 6-1, 3-6, 6-2. 
Finals cimeeae Myers, 11-9, 6-3. 
” Doubles 


Richard 


Finals. Froehling- Park d. Paul Drieco-Robert 
Dodson, 7-5, 6-4. 
MASTERS TOURNAMENT (Continued) 


Llamas-Contreras d. Merlo-Pimentel, def.; Seixas- 
Flam d. Garrido-Garrido, 6-2, 6-1. 
Semi-finals. Rose-Candy d. Mulloy- Moylan, ot 


ra 9-7; Llamas-Contreras d. Seixas-Flam, 
a » Finals Rose-Candy d. Llamas-Contreras, 6-2, 
10 
Junior Veterans’ Singles 
First Round. Dave Caton d. T. Thompson, 6-3, 
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‘0- 8; Homer Shoop d. Herb Falkenberg, rs 5, 1-6, 
7-5; avy Sawer d. Gardnar Mulloy, 3-6, 1-5, 
0-40, def. ; Lloyd d. Jervey Gantt, 6-3, 8-6. 

Semi-finals. Giton d. Shoop, 2-6, 6-4, 7-5; Lloyd 


d. fe ag 5 
Tosa a am 7-5, 6-3. 


Junior Veterans’ Doubles 
Finals. Lloyd-Thompson d. Shoop-Bert Mueller, 
6-4, 6-2. 





EVERGLADES 
INVITATION 











Palm Beach, Fla., March 19 
Men’s Singles 

First Round. Pancho Contreras (Mex.) d. Bob 
Palmer, 6-4, 6-0; Orlando Garrido (Cuba) d 
Charles Harris, 6- 0, 6-3; Armando Vieira (Braz.) 
d. Robert Acsell, 6- 2, 6- 3; Mario Llamas (Mex.) 
d. sar i Van "Rensselaer, 1-6, 7-5, $3 Jerry 
Moss ney Summers, 6-0, 5-7, “ke 

Fernandes raz.) d. 4 “High 
Merle ) d. Richard ee, ow 
Pees Reed d. Jack Cella, 7-5, 7-5; Rey- 
alt Garrido (Cuba) d. Don Platt (Can.), 6-0, 


6-4. 
Second Round. Herb Flam d. Contreras, 6-4, 6-3; 
Vieira d. O. Garrido, 12-10, 6-4; Llamas d. Eddie 
Moylan, 6-3, 10-8; Don ‘Candy (Aust.) d. Moss, 
6-2, 7-5; Vic Seixas d. Caroll Garcia, 6-2, 6-2; 
Merlo d. Fernandes, 2-6, 7-5, 6-2; Gardnar Mulloy 
d. Reed, 9-7, 6-3; Mervyn Rose (Aust.) d. R. 
Garrido, 6-4, Sek 
1 Quarter-finals. Flam d. Vieira, 6-3, 6-0; Candy 
d. Llamas, 10-8, ort teed d. Seixas, 6-1, 6-3; 
Rose d. Mulloy, 6-1, 
i-finals. Flam oy Candy, 1-6, 6-4, 6-4; Rose 
d. Merlo, 6-0, 6-2. 
Finals. Flam d. Rose, 6-4, 6-2. 
Men’s Doubles 
First arene, . lan-Platt d. Garrido-Garrido, 
. 4, 4-6, 6-4; a Robineau- Mulloy d. M. Ewell- 
. ‘Williams,’ 6- 4 
ond Round. Fi uA Seixas d. Moylan-Platt, 6-4, 
6-4; Vieira-Fernandes d. Llamas-Contreras, 6-3, 
6-2; Moss-Reed d. Highley-Hunt, 6- a 7-5; Candy- 
Rose d. Robineau-Mulloy, 5-7, 7-5, 
Semi-finals. Flam-Seixas d. Vieira- - 7-5, 
5-7, 6-3; Candy-Rose d. Moss-Reed, 6-1, 3-4, 6-0. 
Finals. Candy-Rose d. Flam-Seixas, 6-1, 2-6, 6-4, 


Women’s Singles 
First Round. Mary Ann Mitchell d. Mrs. Rich- 
ard Van Den Bosch, 6-1, 6-3; Maria Esther Bueno 
(Braz.) d. Jane Feise, 6- 1, 6- 6; Ings Weber (Ger.) 
; Frances Morrisey, 6- ;. 6-4; hirley Bloomer 
a Sin d. Connie Garcia, 6-0, 6-0;- Karol Fageros 
ay Veranes, 6-1, 6-2; Martha Hernandez 
Ann Bagge (Den.), 6-0, 6-3; Florence 

Seneiecd d. Frances Farrar, 6-1, 

‘ond ‘Round. Darlene Hard d. Margareta Bon- 
strom (Swed.), 6-1, 6-3; 4% a Reyes (Mex.) 
d. Pauline Edwards (Eng.) 5-7, 8-6; Mit- 
chell d. Bueno, 7-5, 10-8; ed d. Weber, 6-0, 
6-0; Fageros d. Hernandez, 6-3, 6-1; Yola Ramirez 
(Mex.) d. Blanchard, 6-0, 6-0; "Nancy Montgomery 
d. Sara Mae Turber, 6-4, 6-4; Angela Buxton 
(Eng.) d. ne ng Rittenour, 6- 0, 6-0. 

ard d. Reyes, 2-6 6-3, 6-4; 
Bloomer d. aetiechall: 6-2, 6-2; Ramirez d. Fageros, 
8-10, 6-2, def.; Buxton d. Montgomery, 6-3, 6-1. 
Semi-finals. ‘Bloomer d. Hard, 9-7, 2-6, 6-3; 
Ramirez d. Buxton, 8-6, 6-1. 
Finals. Bloomer d. Ramirez, 6-1, 6-0. 


Mixed Doubles 

First Round. Bloomer-Moylan d. Reyes-O. Gar- 
rido, 6-3, 6-4 

Second Sound. Bloomer-Moylan d. Fa, eros-Mul- 
loy, 7-5, 6-4; Hard-Moss d. Montgomery-Van Rens- 
selaer, 6-1, 6-0; Ramirez-Contreras d. Bueno- 
Vieira, 6-8, 6-3, 6-4; Buxton-Fernandes d. Mitchell- 
Reed, 4-6, 6-4, 6-4. 

Semi-finals. Hard-Moss d. Bloomer-Moylan, 6-2, 
6-4; Ramirez-Contreras d. Buxton-Fernandes, def. 

Finals. Hard-Moss d. Ramirez-Contreras, 6-3, 
3-6, 6-4. 





GOOD NEIGHBOR 











Miami Beach, Fla., March 24 
Men’s Singles 

First Round. Herb Flam d. Joab Blackmon, 6-2, 
6-4; Cliff Vickery d. Tom Freiberg, 6-2, 6-1; 
Johann Kupferburger (So. Afr. % Jerry Crow- 
ther, 6-1, 6-4; Harry Hoffman Jr. d. John Clark, 
6-0, 7-5; Andres Donnadieu d. ene rom 7-5, 
6-13 Ed Rubinoff 4. John lou on, 6-3, 6-4; 
Carlos Fernandes (Braz.) d. Guise Potter, 6-2, 
3-6, 6-3; Dave Harum d. Bob ge 6-2, 7-5; 
Whitney Reed d. Bernie Schrieber, 3-6 7-5, 6-4; 
William Alvarez d. Demi Zachar, 6. 6-1; jon 
Brownlow d. Maitland Jones, -* 6-1; John 
Capell d. Don Platt (Can.), 6-4, 6-2. 

Second Round. Flam d. Tom Bonner, 6-4, 6-3; 
Kupferburger d. Vickery, 6-4, 6-2; Jerry Moss d. 
Hottman, 8-6, 6-4; Mario Llamas (Mex.) d. 
Donnadieu, 6-1, 6-4; Gardnar d. Jim 
Shakespeare, 6- Zz, 7-5; Fernandes d. Rubinoff, 6-2, 
6-3; ike’ Green d. am Schoonmaker 6-1, 
6-0: Don Candy (Aust.) d. Reynaldo Garrido 
(Cuba), 6-1, 6-3; Vic Seixas d. D. Harum, 
6-3, 6-4; Allen ‘Quay d. Ron Sawyer, 6-0, 
5-7, 7-5; Reed rownlow, 6-3, 7-5;  Ar- 
mando Vieira (Braz.) d. Alvarez, 6-1, 6-4; Eddie 
Moylan a ge Salas, 6-1, 6-3; Pancho 
Contreras eg oe James Trice, 6-3, 6-0; Har- 
vey Jackson d. Ed Prince, 6-0, 6- 3; Mervyn Rose 
(Aust.) d. Capell, 6-1, 6-2. 

Third Round. Flam d. Kupferburger, 6-1, 6-0; 
Llamas d. Moss, 6-4, 3-6, 6-4; Mulloy d. Fernan- 
des 2-6, 6-3, 8-6; Candy d. Green, 4-6, 9-7, 6-4; 
Seixas d. Quay, 5-7, 6-4, 6-1; Reed d. Vieira, 
6-4, 6-4; Moylan d. Contreras, 9-7, 6-2; Rose d. 
Jackson, 6-2, 6-0. 

Quarter-finals. Flam d. Llamas, 6-4, 6-3; Candy 
d. Mulloy, 6-2, 6-2; Seixas d. Reed, 6-4, 6-4; 
Rose d. Moylan, 10-8, 6-1. 

Semi-finals. Flam d. Candy, 6-4, 6-3; 
Seixas, 7-5, 7-5. 

Finals. Flam d. Rose, 6-1, 7-5, 6-2. 


Men’s Doubles 
First Round. Bud Robineau-Mulloy d. Lawhon- 
6-2, 6-3; Garrido-Garrido d. Cook-Acsell, 
£14 on Bonner-Moylan d. Salas-Alvarez, 
6-4; Moss-Reed d. Sawyer-Vickery, 7-9, 


Ty 63. finals. Candy-Rose d. 
, 6-3; Liamas-Contreras d. Garrido-Garrido, 
,» 6-2; Seixas-Green d. Bonner-Moylan, 4-6, 
3, 7-5; Moss-Reed d. Fernandes-Vieira, 6-0, 6-4. 
Semi-finals. Llamas-Contreras d. Candy-Rose, 
0-6, 12-10, 6-4; Seixas-Green d. Moss-Reed, 6-4, 
5-7, 6-4. 

Finals. Seixas-Green d. Llamas-Contreras, 
4-6, 6-4, 6-2. 


Rose d. 


Robineau- Mulloy, 


6-3, 


Women’s Singles 


First Round. Inge Weber (Ger.) d. Beth 
Froehling, 6-0, 6-4. 

Second Round. Darlene Hard d. Sunny Veranes, 
6-2, 6-2; Pauline Edwards (Eng.) d. Carolyn 
Liguori, 6-0, 6-2; Martha Hernandez (Mex.) d. 
Charlotte Alling, 6-2, 6-3; Maria Bueno (Braz.) 
d. Weber, 6-0, 6- Gwen Thomas d. Chickie 
Salsemendi, 6-2, 6-0; Karol Fageros d. Susan 
Bralower, 6-2, 6-3; Margareta Bonstrom (Swed.) 


d. Barbara Poore, 6-0, 6-0; Sara Mae Turber d. 
Mrs. Richard Van Den Bosch, 5-7, 6-1, 6-2; Mimi 


Arnold d. Florence Blanchard, 6-0, 6-1. 
Third Round. Hard d. Edwards, 6-0, 4-6, 6-2; 
Yola Ramirez (Mex.) d. Hernandez, 6-2, 7-5; 


Mary Ann Mitchell d. Owen McHaney, 6-3, 6-3; 
Bueno d. Thomas, 6-3, 6-1; Fageros d. Bonstrom, 
6-4, 6-4; Rosa Maria Reyes (Mex.) d. Turber, 
6-4, 9-7; Arnold d. Marilyn Stock, 6-1, 6-1; 
Shirley Bloomer (Eng.) d. Carole Wright, 6-1, 6-1. 

Quarter-finals. Hard d. Ramirez, 6-4, 0-6, 6-4; 
Bueno d. Mitchell, 6-0, 6-4; Fageros d. Reyes, 
6-2, 6-2; Bloomer d. Arnold, 6-4, 6-3. 

Semi-finals. Fay d. Bueno, 6-2, 6-2; 
Fageros, 6-2, 6-4. 

Finals. Bloomer d. Hard, 6-3, 7-5. 

Mixed Doubles 

_ First Round. Vieira-Bueno d. Fernandes-Froeh- 
ling, 6-3, 6-3; O. Garrido-Reyes d. Bonner-Fuller, 
6-2, 6-2; Contreras-Ramirez d. Platt-Thomas, 


Quarter-finals. Mulloy-Bloomer d. Alvarez-Mc- 
Haney, 6-1, 6-1; Vieira-Bueno d. Garrido-Reyes, 
3-6, 7-5, 6-3; Moss-Hard d. Contreras- Ramirez, 
6-1, 6-2; Llamas-Hernandez d. Reed-Mitchell, 6-3, 


Bloomer d. 


Semi-finals. Mulloy-Bloomer d. Vieira-Bueno, 
“+ ei 6-4; Llamas-Hernandez d. Moss-Hard, 
6- 

Finals. Mulloy-Bloomer d. 
5-7, 6-3, 6-2. 


Llamas- Hernandez, 


Senior Singles 

Second Round. Frank Salichs d. Homer Shoop, 
11-9, 6-2; Jeff Moorhead Ed Metz, 3-6, 6-4, 
7-5; John Hoff d. Steve Zachar, 6-1, 10-8; 
Field ‘d. Peyre Kennedy, 1-6, 8-6, 6-2; Ray Rich- 
ard d. Bud Robineau, 6-3, 3-6, 6-4; Simon d. 
ss. Rice, ey 6-3; Frank Roberts d. Val 
Wilson, 6-2, 12-10. 

Third Round. Ed DeLeone d. Jack Staton, 6-4, 
6-4; Salichs d. John Cosby, 6-2, 6-1; fobart 
Wrobbel d. Fred Steiber, 6-2, 6-1; Hoff d. 
Moorhead, 6-0, 2-6, 6-2; Irving Schlosser d. Bill 
Macassin, 6-1, 6-3; Monte Bernstein d. Field, 6-8, 

-5, 6-2; Simon d. Richard, 6-4, 6-2; Jack Olhaber 
d. Roberts, 6-2, 6-4 

Quarter-finals. DeLeone d. Salichs, 6-0, 6-2; 
Wrobbel d. Hoff, 6-2, 6-4; Bernstein d. Schlosser, 
6-4, 6-3; Simon d. Olhaber, 0-6, 6-3, 6-4 

Semi-finals. DeLeone d. Wrobbel, 3-6, 6-0, 

1; Simon d. Bernstein, 6-4, 6-1 

Finals. DeLeone d. Simon, 61, 6-2. 

Senior Doubles 
ere Haub-Wrobbel d. Robineau-Staton, 


7-5, 7-5; — ff-DeLeone d. Schlosser-Mike Blan- 
chard, 6-3 
Finals. Haub- Wrobbel d. Hoff-DeLeone, 6-3, 6-3. 





For Tennis Laffs ... 


Read Axel Kaufmann‘ s, hilarious “Pardon Me, 
Your Forehand !s Showing 


$3.75 


Dept. R, Box 3, Gracie Station, New York, N. Y. 














1957 USLTA SANCTIONED TOURNAMENTS 


MAY 

1-31 Men’s Ranked Round Robin—Ms Liberty Park T. C., Salt Lake City, Utah 
2-4 Tenn. Intercoll. Athl. Conf.—Intercoll. sd David Lipscomb Coll., Nashville, Tenn. 
2-5 Buccaneer Days Tourn.—Msd Wsd bay MSsd Jsd Gsd Bsd G(15)sd Corpus Christi (Texas) T. A. 

3-5 Gulf Stream Jr. Inv. Tourn.—Jsd Gsd Bsd See B(13)s G(13)s Delray Beach (Fla.) T. C. 

3-5 Ocala Seniors’ * dh bins al Tourn. od Sed JV Ocala (Fla.) Recreation Dept. 

3-5 Inter-County Jr. Chps.—. Elizabethtown (Pa.) College 
4-5 Claremont é.¢ C. Inv. Tod, —Msd Claremont C. C akland, Calif. 

4-5 Central Valley Tourn. (Closed) Stanislaus | Secntry through Kern County--Msd MSsd Roeding Park T. C., Fresno, Calif. 

4-5 Pittsburgh Golf Club —- Warm-Up--M Pittsburgh (Pa.) Gott Club 
4-5 Anniston Inv. Tourn. Anniston (Ala.) 7 
‘3% Rose Festival Tourn.—Msd Santa Rosa (Calif) T. C. 

-12 
4-12 So. Calif. Chps.—Msd Wsd Mxd MSsd JVsd M&Dd F&Sd Los Angeles (Calif.) T 
6-12 USLTA SENIORS’ CLAY COURTS CHPS.—MSsd St. Petersburg (Fla.) T. C. 

9-11 Middle Atlantic States Collegiate Chps.—Ms University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware 
9-11 Mid-South Assn. of Preparatory Schools Tourn.—lInterscholastic sd Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

cn Ri Middle States Girls’ Interscholastic Chps.--(Zook Memorial) Gsd Cynwyd (Pa.) Club 
17- 

11 Providence College Interscholastic Tourn.—sd LaSalle Academy, Providence, R. I._ 
11-12 “2 irls’ Sectional Sqd. Tryouts—Gs ence of —— ee Gables, Fla 
11-12 Brockway Inv. Hard ‘Court Sh s.—Msd ge (Pa.) 

11-12 oe i; Hard Court Chps Bsd ies Schook Jacksonville, Fla. 
11-15 A. District #3 ay sd “?. McCaskey H. S., Lancaster, Pa 
ss a Modesto All-Comers Jr. nee Jsd Gsd Bsd G(15)sd B(13)s G(13)s B(11)s G(11)s fodesto (Calif.) T. C. 

18- 

13-18 Main Line Jr. Jaycee Chps.—Js Bs_ . Craw (Pa.) Club 

13-19 Fay School Closed Chps.—lInterscholastic s ow eShool, Providence, R. I. 
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Calif. State Chps.—Msd Wsd Mxd MSsd JVsd Jsd Gsd Bs G(1'5)s B(13)s G(13)s 


B(11)s G(i)s 

Tennis Center Tourn.—Jsd Gsd Bsd G(15)sd 

Spring Doubles Tourn.—Md 

Fla. State Jr. Jaycee Chps.—Js Bs 

Western ok Chps.— Bed B(13)sd 

Mid. States Boys’ Interscholastic Chps.—Bsd 

Water Tower Hard Court Chps.—Ms 

Dallas Athletic Club Tourn.—Jsd Gsd Bsd G(15)sd B(13)s G(13)s 

Eastern Mass. Center Chps.—-Bsd B(13)s 

Houston Open Ly aig Wsd Mxd MSsd FSd Jsd Gsd G(15)sd B(13)s G(13)s 

Eastern Delaware Cit Tourn.—Js 

R. I. Interscholastic Fe. Tourn.—sd 

Pacific Coast Conf. Intercoll., No. Division 

West Jersey Inv. Scholastic Chps. Gsd 

Country Club of Birmingham Inv.—Msd 

Jaycee Tournament—M 

Phila. C. C. Inv. Mixed Doubles Tourn.—Mxd 

Delaware State Scholastic Tourn.—Js Gs 

Kings-Tulare Open_Tournament—Msd Wsd Mxd fs Js Gs 

Central California Chps—Msd Wsd Mxd MSsd JV 

San Leandro Chamber of Commerce Junior Toome Jsd Gsd Bsd G(15)sd B(13)s 
G(13)s B(11)s G(h1)s 

C. C. of Birmingham Inv. Msd 

Middle Western Mass. Seniors’ Inv. Tourn.—MSsd 

Lancaster City and County Jr. Chps.—Jsd Gsd Bsd 

Phila. Public Parks Open Tourn.—Msd 

Conn. State Chps.— Msd Wsd Mxd 

New England Jr. Veterans’ Chps.—JVsd 

O. W. Adams Chps.—Md Wd Mxd Jd Gd 

Southwestern Idaho Chps.—Msd Wsd Mxd JVsd Jsd 
scholastic Bs Gs 

Rhode Island State Closed Chps.—Msd Wsd Mxd 


Intercoll. sd 


Tourn.- 


Gsd JGMxd Bs Gs Inter- 


New England Seniors’ Doubles Chp.—Msd 
Fort Worth Jr. T. A. Inv. Tourn.—Jsd Gsd Bsd G(15)sd B(13)sd G(13)sd 


Marin Inv. Tourn.—Msd Ws Mxd JVs 


Metropolitan Inv. Tourn.—Md Wd Jsd Gsd Bs G(15)s 

New England Chps.—Msd Wsd 

Middlesex Bow! Chps.—Js Gs 

Phila. Inter-Club Girls’ Tm. Matches 

a Valley Jr. Chps.—Jsd Bsd 
hila. & District Clay Court Chps.—Msc 

Dallas Open Tournament—Msd Wsd Mad MSsd 

Delaware Public Parks Chps.—Msd 

Blue and Gray Chps.—Msd Ws Mxd 

Red Rose Jr. Chps.—Jsd Gsd Bsd 

5 . Wsd (G) 

Farmington Open Chp.—Js 

Central Mass. State es Seniors’ Doubles Tourn. 

Fullerton Seniors’ Tourn.—MSsd JVsd 


St. Petersburg Times Jr. Chps.—Jsd Gsd Bsd G(15)sd B(13)sd G(13)sd 
North Salt Lake Public Park Chps.—Msd Mxd 

South Salt Lake Public Parks Chps.—Msd Mxd 

College Girls Inv. Tourn.—Wsd (Grass) 

Phila. District Jr. Chps.—Jsd Gsd Bsd G(15)sd 

Edgeworth Club a. Tourn.—Wsd 

Delaware Chps.— 

West Jersey Open Chps. —Msd MSsd 

Southern Jr. & Boys’ Chps.—Jsd Bsd 

Seattle City Chps.—Msd Wsd Mxd JVsd 

Portland Jr. Sectional Chps.—Jsd Gsd JGmxd Bsd G(15)sd 

ger a State Jaycees—Jsd Bsd 

So. Calif. Jr. Davis Cup Sqd. Grass Court Test Matches 

Western ‘Open Father & Son Chp. 

Mass. State & Center Chps.- 65h G(15)sd 

National Intercollegiate Chps.—sd 

Seattle City Jr. Chps.—Jsd Gsd Bsd 9 al 

USLTA INTERSCHOLASTIC CHP 

Cotton States Jr. Chps.—Jsd Bsd 

Phila. & District Women’s Grass Court Chps.--Wsd 
So. King County Jr. Chps.—Jsd Gsd Bsd G(15)sd 
Delaware Valley Chps.—Msd 

Jaycee Qualifying & —_ Parks 7. Tourn.—Jsd Bsd 
Middle States Girls’ Grass Court Chps.—Gsd G(15)sd 
Eastern States Clay Court Chps.—Wsd 

Vancouver & Dist. Chps——Msd Wsd Mxd Jsd Gsd 
Western Pa. Jr. Chps.—Jsd Gsd Bsd G(15)sd B(13)s G(13)s 

Mystic Valley & Center Chps.—Bsd G(15)sd B(13)s G(13)s 

Lufkin Jr. Open Tourn.—Js 

San Jose All Comers Jr. Chps.—Jsd Gsd Bsd G(15)sd B(13)s G(13)s 
Western Pa. Chps.—Msd Wsd Mxd 

New Castle Jr. s—Jsd Gsd Bs G(15)s 

Berks County Jr. {ae & Gsd Bsd G(15)sd B(13)sd G(13)sd 
Garden State Girls’ (Chps.—Gsd G(15)sd 
Edgewood Jr. Chps.—Jsd Gsd 

Southeastern Mass. Chps.—Msd 

New Haven T. A. Chps. (Conn. State Closed) 
Oakland City Chps.—Msd Wsd Mxd JVs 


Westport Younger Boys’ Chp.—B(13)s 
Calif. State Jr. Chps.—Jsd Gsd Bsd G(15)sd 
New England Younger Boys’ Chps. (Richards-Copeland 


tion singles 

Middle States Clay Court Chps.—Msd Wsd 

Baytown Open Tourn.—Jsd Bs 

New England Jr. Chps.—Jsd Gsd J-GMxd Bsd G(15)sd B-G(15)Mxd 

So. Fla. District Jr. Chps.—Jsd Bsd B(13)sd (Restricted to players living in So. 
District—Dude and Monroe Counties) 

Southern Girls’ Chps. Gsd G(15)sd 

So. Calif. Jr. Chps.—Jsd Gsd Bsd G(15)sd B(13)sd G(13)sd B(11)sd G(11)sd 

Tennessee Valley Inv. Tourn.—Msd Wsd MSsd Jsd Bsd 


College Girls’ Chps.—Wsd 
Salt ke Tribune ‘Chps. 
Center Tournament—Js Bs 
Pacific Northwest Jr. Chps.- 
Pa. State Clay Court Chps. 


Gsd 


MSd 


Msd Wsd Mxd 


Cup)—B(13)sd Consola- 


Fla. 


Msd Wsd Mxd MSsd Jsd Gsd J-GMxd Bsd G(15)sd 


Jsd Gsd Bsd G(15)sd 
Msd Ws Mxd 


Jsd Bsd 
‘“Msd Wsd 


Jsd Bsd 
MSsd 


Mass. State Jaycee Chps. 
South Shore Chps.—Ms 
Fond du Lac Open Tourn. 
Northern New England Chps. 
New Hampshire State Seniors’ Chps. 


Berkeley (Calif.) T. C. 


Arlington County T. a Arlington, Va. 
Wilmington (Del) C. 

P to be assigne os 
Springheld (Blass) 2 


antown Cc. Philadelphia Pa. 
Ge Hill, Pa. 
Dallas (Texas) A 


Chestnut 
Wellesley ( Mass.) ee Club 
oncine (Texas) Tennis Patrons Assn. 


Upper Darby, Pa. 

LaSalle Academy, Providence, R. I. 
Washington State Coll., Pullman, Wash. 
eamary, a 5> 

C. of Birmin pews (Ala.) 
Santee 

Phila. (Pa.) C 

Tower High School, 
Hanford (Calif.) T 
Sutter Lawn Tennis Cotub, Sacramento, Calif. 
San Leandro (Calif.) T. c. 


c £. 
Wolfcrest T. & 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Woodford Comet. Philadelphia, Pa. 
New Haven (Conn.) Lawn Club Assn. 
Weston (Mass.) «2 om Inc. 

Salt Lake (Utah) T. 

Boise (Idaho) T. C. 


Brown University, Providence, R. I. 


_, Weleeinaten, Delaware 


of Birmingham, A 
ports as, Shrewsbury, Mass. 


Longwood Cricket Club, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Ft. Worth (Texas) Jr. Tennis Assn. 


Mill Valley (Calif.) T. C 


Mt. Lebanon T. C., Fisebangh. Pa. 
Newton Squash and T .. Newton Centre, Mass. 
Newton Squash and T. € .. Newton Centre, Mass. 
Philadelphia (Pa.) C. C. 
a.) Rifle Club 
Cynwyd (Pa.) ‘ 
Dallas (Texas) T 

Wilmington (Del.) YMCA 
Montgomery (Ala.) C. 
Lancaster (Pa.) it c. 
ar ag to be announced 

C. of rh ey Conn. 
Srocene (Mass.) T. C. 
Fullerton (Calif.) ft. c 


St. Petersburg (Fla.) T. C. 
Liberty Park T. C., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Liberty Park T. C., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Longwood Cricket Club, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
i” Hour T. C., Drexel Hill, Pa. 

nr ‘Club. * ed Pa. 

(Pa.) Rifle Club 

Hinddion Field Club, Haddonfield, N. J. 
Davidson College A. Ms Davidson, a Ge 
Seattle (Wash.) T 
‘Poriland, Ore. 


Irvington T. C., 
Seattle (Wash.) T. C. 

Thunderbird Ranch, Palm Springs, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Worcester (Mass.) 

University of ich, “Salt Lake City, Utah 
Seattle (Wash.) T 

University of ‘Viegini, Charlottesville, Va. 
Sylacauga (Ala.) Tennis Assn. 
Germantown C. C., a hia, 
Evergreen T. C., Seattle ~ a 

Phila. (Pa.) Rifle Club ” se 
Phila. (Pa.) Public Parks Commission 
Merion Cricket Club, Haverford, Pa. 

Idle Hour T. C., Drexel Hill, Pa. 

Jerico T. C., Vancouver, 

Pittsburgh (Pa.) T. A. 

Winchester (Mass.) T. A. 

Lufkin (Texas) T. &., 

San Jose (Calif.) T. 

Carnegie Tech, Pittburgn, Pa. 

New Castle (Del.) T 
Berks County T. C., 
7 eo gy (N. J.) 
Edgewood (Pa.) Comm. Courts 
Fet me T. C., Fall River, Mass. 
New Haven (Conn.) : Inc. 
Sequoia T. C., Oakland, Calif. 


Westport (Conn.) T 
Calif. T. C., San Francisco, Calif. 
Wellesley (Mass.) T 


DuPont C. C., wieeate, 3 Delaware 
Humble T. C., Baytown, T 

Longwood Cricket Club, Chestnut Hill, 
Miami, Florida 


Manker Patten Tennis Center of the University of 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Los Angeles (Calif.) T. 
Manker Patten Tennis 
Chatta a, Tenn. 
Washington niversit 
Liberty Park T. C., 
Camp Greenbrier T. C., 
Yakima (Wash.) T. C. 
C. C. of Harrisburg, Pa. 


Braintree (Mass.) iyster Chamber of Commerce 
uincy (Mass.) T. 
‘ond du Lac (Wis.) T 
Varsity Club Courts, oe N. H. 
Waumbek, Jefferson, H. 


Calif. 


Ws yomissing, Pa. 
: A 


Mass. 


Disa of the University of 
St. Louis, Mo. 


alt Lake City, Utah 
Alderson, W. Va. 
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